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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 
ORD SALISBURY has offered the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, though without the lead of the House of 
‘Commons, to Mr. Goschen, and this Mr. Goschen has accepted, 
after a full and frank communication with Lord Salisbury as to 
the policy of the Government, which has shown that there is no 
divergence at present between the Ministerial views and those of 
the Liberal Unionists on any issue of importance. Itis believed 
that, if Mr. Goschen fails to carry the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool, for which he has been invited to stand, Sir John 
Mowbray will be raised to the peerage, and that Mr. Goschen 
will then succeed him in the representation of the University 
of Oxford. Mr. W. H. Smith, the War Secretary, will resign 
his place at the head of that department, which is a very 
onerous one, and accept instead the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury, with which he will combine the leadership of the 
House. He will make a sensible and business-like leader, 
though as a debater he is by no means formidable. Yet the 
House has often been led by men who were not brilliant men, 
and there is something to be said for, as well as against, the 
more humdrum leaders. If they do not put the same amount 
of enthusiasm into their followers, they certainly present 
less surface to the attacks of others. The brilliant leaders 
are sometimes like clipper ships, which outstrip others in 
fair weather, but when a squall comes on are in danger of 
carrying too much sail, and of being swamped in consequence. 
Perhaps Lord Althorp was as successful a leader as the House 
of Commons has ever had, and Lord Althorp was the most 
commonplace of orators, though the most trustworthy and high- 
minded of men. 





Lord Salisbury is going back to the Foreign Office, and Lord 
Iddesleigh, who in his present state of health is overburdened 
by its duties, is likely to retire. He is one of those statesmen 
who have always been willing to forego claims rather than to 
press them, and, as a rule, these are the men who are asked to 
forego them, the Government always preferring to move on 
the line of least resistance when it can. It is well, however, 
that the Prime Minister should be nominally as well as really 
responsible for the foreign policy of this country in a time as 
<ritical as this. No one understands the ins and outs of a 
negotiation like the man who has to conduct it, and there is no 
better security for a wise decision on any question of policy than 
the duty of hearing at first hand everything that really affects the 
interests and honour of this country. 


As both Lord Northbrook and Lord Lansdowne have declined 
Lord Salisbury’s invitation to join his Government, the War 
Office, which Mr. W. H. Smith now ceases to administer, is 
to be undertaken by Mr. Stanhope, at present Minister for the 
Colonies; but who is to become Colonial Secretary in Mr. 
Stanhope’s place has not yet been determined. We do not 
much wonder that Lord Northbrook and Lord Lansdowne have 
shown themselves reluctant to join the Government. The pro- 
posal that they should do so has not been well received in the 





Tory Party, who, indeed, exhibit a jealousy of the Whigs 
more natural than wise. They fcel the need of a man of Mr. 
Goschen’s calibre, and do not object to open their arms to him; 
but they do not feel the need of Whig recruits in general, and 
are very jealous of them. The truth is, that they have not yet 
opened their eyes to the fact that, as regards policy, they can be 
Tories no longer, but have become Whigs; and that the sooner 
that is fully realised by them, and openly acted on, the better 
it will be for them as a party. What is the use of keeping up 
the distinction between Whig and Tory statesmen, when the 
distinction between Whig and Tory policy has been definitely, 
and, indeed, necessarily, abandoned ? 


The German Army Bill is believed to be in serious danger. 
The Committee has absolutely refused to accept it as it stands, 
and has voted only the number of battalions and squadrons, 
without voting the men; and it must therefore be referred to 
the whole House, where Herr Windthorst and the Centre 
say they will reject it unless it is limited to three years. 
To this the War Office will not consent, as permanence 
is essential to its arrangements. The Emperor is re- 
ported to be deeply moved, and Prince Bismarck is coming 
himself to Berlin to speak on the Bill, and make, pro- 
bably, some serious-‘announcements. If the Bill is still 
rejected, the Reichstag will be dissolved, the calculation being 
that the nation will grow excited, and that the Catholics of 
Rhenish Prussia and Bavaria, who would run the most serious 
risks from a war of invasion, will break away from Herr Wind- 
thorst. This calculation seems so reasonable, that the Chan- 
cellor will probably carry his Bill without a dissolution, 
especially if he agrees to provide expenses without pressing 
his monopoly projects. Germany has no Federal Debt; but one 
does not exactly see why she should not have one, and a small 
loan would suffice. The subject of new taxes is the only one on 
which the Opposition can implicitly rely upon the electors. 


The Times, with great good sense, allows its special corre- 
spondents to quarrel over the reports about a Russo-German 
alliance. Their representative in Paris reaffirms his state- 
ment that the alliance exists, though he softens it into an 

‘understanding ;” while those at Berlin and Vienna deny it 
utterly, the latter affirming that any arrangement allow- 
ing Russia to attack Austria would at once terminate the 
Austro-German alliance. That has always seemed to us clear, 
on the face of things, nor do we believe that Prince Bismarck 
will subordinate his permanent policy to a temporary necessity. 
Either, therefore, there is no alliance, but only some informal 
agreement as to the immediate future in Bulgaria, or the 
Austrian Government is a party to the compromise. The latter 
is improbable, but possible, the Hapsburgs sometimes allowing 
things to occur which they do not at heart disapprove, but know 
that the Hungarians do. They are very anxious just now to 
avoid a rupture with Russia, and will concede anything except a 
direct occupation of a Balkan State by Russian troops. 


Three political letters have been published from Mr. Glad- 
stone this week, one of which has greatly disappointed us. Lord 
Ripon was understood to have expressed Mr. Gladstone’s strong 
disapproval of the lawlessness going on in Ireland, and we 
received that expression of disapprobation with the deepest sense 
of relief, as virtually censuring the policy of the National League. 
Now, however, Mr. Gladstone -has, if we understand aright his 
letter to Mr. H. Edwards, the Secretary of the Aberystwith 
Junior Radical Club, disavowed any intention of approving the 
steps taken by the Government to defeat Mr. Dillon’s “ Plan of 
Campaign.” “I do not intend,” he says, “to discuss upon 
partial and fragmentary evidence what is now going on in 
Ireland. It is not my business to govern the country or to 
pass judgment on those who govern it, until I hear in my place 
what is to be said by them and against them on these particular 
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Ae ee wk My general sentiments on law and order have 
been made known on every occasion, and even within the last 
few days.” No doubt it would be wrong to assert that this letter 
gives any countenance to Mr. Dillon; but it clearly refuses to 
give any countenance to the Administration in their prosecution 
of Mr. Dillon, and in Ireland that will be taken as equivalent to 
refusing to join in the censure which his course of action has so 
justly provoked. 


Mr. Gladstone’s second letter is addressed to the editor of 
the Scottish Leader, a new Edinburgh paper committed to the 
cause of Home-rule, the first number of which appeared in 
Edinburgh on Monday morning. In it Mr. Gladstone expresses 
a “degree of provisional sympathy” with Lord Randolph 
Churchill as regards his resignation, which, says Mr. Gladstone, 
“is variously referred to a desire for public economy, for a really 
representative system of local government, for a liberal and 
sympathising policy towards Ireland, and for a judicious absten- 
tion from intervention on insufficient grounds in Continental 
quarrels, as well as from premature preparations for such inter- 
vention.” None of these ends, says Mr. Gladstone, is “ likely 
to be regarded by true Liberals with indifference.” Certainly 
not; we, for example, should agree that every one of these 
ends is a good one; but we should not on that account give 
even “a degree of provisional sympathy” to the leader who, 
having at different times shown his profound contempt for all 
these ends,—unless, indeed, it be the sympathy for a Parnellite 
policy in Ireland,—deserts his colleagues at a very critical 
pinch, before he has been five months in office, rather than bide 
his time to promote these ends in the legitimate way, and at 
the natural opportunity. 








Mr. Gladstone’s third letter is a letter to Sir William 
Harcourt on the duty of accepting cordially Mr. Chamberlain’s 
overtures, and taking counsel with him as to the Irish policy of 
the Government. This is just such a letter as we should expect 
from Mr. Gladstone, who realises the great importance of re- 
uniting Mr. Chamberlain and his followers to his own section of 
the party, and who is evidently quite free from any acrimonious 
feeling towards Mr. Chamberlain himself. But what Mr. 
Chamberlain will meke of the Conference with the Home-rulers 
we cannot imagine. He is to be supported, it seems, by Sir 
George Trevelyan, who kas hitherto been a Unionist, while Mr. 
Morley and Sir W. Harcourt will represent the Liberal Home- 
rulers; and Lord Herschel], whose very moderate speech at 
Bristol has gained for him a great reputation for impartiality, 
is to preside and hold the scales even. So far as we can under- 
stand, the Conference,—unless it be an excuse fora retreat from 
an awkward position, and not a genuine discussion,—ought to 
break up on the very first point in debate,—the agrarian policy. 
Mr. Chamberlain demands, as his first condition, that if Great 
Britain risks money to set the agrarian policy of Ireland 
straight, she shall risk it for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom, and not for the benefit of a section of the United 
Kingdom which is desirous of a separate Legislature, and 
preparing to loosen her connection with that Kingdom. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers give adequate and substantial security 
for this condition of Mr. Chamberlain’s, Home-rule ends. If 
they do not, Mr. Chamberlain’s condition is broken, and he can- 
not, without great inconsistency, go further in the negotiation. 








The Russian Government is said to have put out a feeler 
towards a compromise with Bulgaria. If the Bulgarians will 
agree to dissolve the Sobranje, and dismiss the Regents, and 
call a new Assembly for Northern Bulgaria alone, and also 
to elect the Prince of Mingrelia, then the Czar, on his side, 
will also agree to forgive and forget. It is not probable that 
the Bulgarians will accept these terms, which they rightly believe 
would be fatal to their independence, and would cause an insur- 
rection in South Bulgaria; and they are proposing counter- 
terms of their own. They will dissolve the Sobranje, and elect 
any European Prince not a subject of Russia; or they will sub- 
mit to any award ratified by the Powers. No real step forward 
has been taken, and every day increases the disposition in Sofia 
to go on quietly, and dispense with a Prince until some Euro- 
pean situation allows the people to summon back Prince 
Alexander. Note that the chance of his return is still con- 
sidered serious by all Russians. 


The Times publishes a statement from the Servian Gazette, 
an organ of the Prince of Montenegro, which may prove of 


called his people to arms, in order to enforce his claims to the: 
old Servian Empire, including Servia and Macedonia. The 
story looks wild; but it is true that Prince Nicholas has called 
out his people, and has received a supply of money from Russia, 
and it is possible that his intention is to give so much trouble 
that Europe, to maintain peace, will permit him to be elected 
Prince of Bulgaria. That, it will be remembered, was the 
original Russian plan, embodied in an agreement between 
the Prince and the Karageorgevitch family, which Count 
Eugéne Zichy read to the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, If 
Austria would yield her objection rather than go to war, the 
plan might succeed, for the Bulgarians think the Prince of 
Montenegro would make a fair ruler, and the British Ministry 
would be unable to reject a Prince chosen by the people. The 
air, however, will for the next two months be full of stories, of 
which the most probable may be the most false. 


It is reported by telegraph from Pekin that Marquis Tseng 
has been appointed head of the Chinese Foreign Office. If that 
is true, the fact lends a new importance to the scheme of foreign 
policy which he has laid down in an article published in the new 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly. In this article, which is marked 
by a curiously Chinese weightiness, the late Ambassador states 
that China will forgive the destruction of the Summer Palace 
in 1860, which woke her up to her defenceless condition, now 
almost a thing of the past; but that she intends to strengthen 
her control over her vassal States, especially Thibet, Corea, 
and Chinese Turkestan. Moreover, she wiil insist on better 
treatment for Chinese subjects in foreign countries, and will 
reclaim her own sovereign jurisdiction over foreigners in 
the Treaty Ports, denouncing existing treaties at the next 
decennial period. There are a good many quarrels latent in 
that last menace, for Europeans will not trust the Mandarins. 
A compromise may, however, be possible through the appoint- 
ment of European Judges by the Chinese Emperor; and in any 
case, Tseng is not impatient. ‘The world is not so near its end 
that China need hurry, nor the circles of the sun so nearly done 
that she will not have time assigned her to play the réle assigned 
her in the work of nations.” The deep impression of suave force 
which Tseng made on diplomatists, and which was not entirely 
personal, is one of the most remarkable symptoms of the reviva! 
of China. 


The expedition reached the Burmese Valley of Rubies in 
safety on the 4th inst., and found the villagers of the locality 
peaceable people, inclined to trade. The force has endured great, 
hardships from the climate and the difficulties of the ascent, 
and has many sick; but there have been no casualties. It 
is not yet certain, however, that trouble will be avoided. The 
miners will take pay from Englishmen as readily as from 
Burmese ; but we suspect the Shans will resist the suspension 
of their tribute. They are obviously hostile, and if they block 
the forest paths half-way up, our little force, perched high 
up on the mountains, 6,200 feet in the air, will not be in 
the most enviable position. This is evidently the idea of 
General Roberts, for he is moving up rather strong reinforce- 
ments, Even when order has been established, it will not be the 
easiest matter for Englishmen, with their ideas of liberty, to 
ensure that all jewels found shall pass either to the State or its 
contractors. The place is almost as isolated as Kimberley; but 
the Indian Government has hardly the sublime contempt of the 
Kimberley miners for natural justice. They made it penal for a 
native to possess a diamond,—an example of British “ direct- 
ness” which is without a precedent, and will, we hope, be with- 
out a sequel. 


The “party of labour” is growing strong in the United 


States. Governor Hill, of New York State, in his annual 
message to the Legislature, has recommended that the Saturday 
should be made a legal holiday ; that the Legislature should “ re- 
spectfully consider the claim ” of wage-receivers to higher wages 
and shorter hours; and that it should abolish all laws against 
combinations to boycott—which he calls “ patronising or not 
patronising others.” He also recommends a Labour Commis- 
sion to inquire into labour grievances ; and suggests that one day 
in the year be set apart for a festival in honour of industry, to 
be known as Labour Day, on which no work may be done. 
His message is described as a bid for votes; but he would not 
bid if the party were not strong, and he clearly favours the 
first Socialist demands,—a minimum wage to be fixed by statute, 
and a statutory limit on a day’s work. Fortunately, New York 
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of the right of grown men to work as long as they please for the 


pest wages they can get. 


It is quite evident that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gntended to pose for a time as an advocate of strict economy. In 
a Minute, dated December 16th, 1886, and published ou Monday, 
the Treasury call upon the heads of departments not to 
submit so many new claims, but to “ review with minute and 
‘anxious scrutiny the demands which they are contemplating 
for the service of the coming year.” The First Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer point out that within ten years 
the expenditure has been increased by £12,000,000 a year, and 
that the Income-tax has risen from twopence to eightpence in the 
pound. The Treasury hope, therefore, to secure a sensible diminu- 
tion of the Estimates. All this is very sensible and proper; 
put we question if it isin accord with national feeling, which, 
in spite of the pressure of the times, still demands more and 
more efficiency. If Lord Randolph can show that such-and- 
such inutilities cost large sums, he may succeed in his crusade ; 
but if not, he will be beaten by the tendency of the hour, and 
the apathy of public opinion. 


Lord Charles Beresford made an amusing speech at Grantham 
on Wednesday, his object being principally to show that the 
administration of the Navy is being thoroughly overhauled, 
and that the overhauling is not due to Lord Randolph 
Churchill's resignation. He was very anxious, however, to prove 
that Lord Randolph Churchill will support the Government now 
that he is unmuzzled, and not do his best to make their position 
untenable. On that point it is safer to reserve judgment. Lord 
Randolph is not a man whose modes of action it is safe to 
predict. Probably he could hardly predict them himself. Lord 
Charles Beresford was very facetious as to the agitation in the 
Liberal camp caused by Lord Randolph’s resignation. He said 
that signal-flags were sent up in all directions to organise a 
united attack, and using a naval colloquialism, he termed this 
signalling to all points of the compass, “ flag-wagging.” But 
now that the Conservatives are seen to be holding together, he 
predicted that it would be found convenient for the Liberals to 
break off their concerted movements, and that there would be 
more “ flag-wagging”’ to the effect, “ Propose to part company 
again.” 


Mr. Labouchere is as virulent against Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
‘Chamberlain as if they were personal enemies of his own. In 
his speech at Reading on Thursday, he characterised Mr. 
Goschen as “little more than a Cavendish footman in Cecil 
livery.” Mr. Goschen, he said, would take his orders from 
Devonshire House, though attending on the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. Of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Labouchere said that he acted 
as if he were “King Ahasuerus on his throne extending his 
sceptre to the Liberal Party,—a trembling Esther dazzled at 
the majesty of the master of fate.’ Further, for the second 
time, Mr. Labouchere compared Mr. Chamberlain to Satan, 
and then added that he was far from wishing to do so. 
All this sort of language seems to us very ineffective, 
and rather vulgar. It is evident that Mr. Labouchere dreads 
Mr. Chamberlain’s return to the Liberal Party,—partly, per- 
aps, because that return might tend to diminish the influence 
which Mr. Labouchere himself has so unexpectedly obtained 
over the Radicals. He compares Mr. Goschen, the sturdiest of 
statesmen, to a footman of Lord Hartington’s, in the hope, 
we suppose, of bespattering the Tories. He compares Mr. 
Chamberlain to King Ahasuerus and to Satan, in the hope, we 
suppose, of exciting the distrust of the Radicals; but with what 
view he compares Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Morley (we do 
not know which) to the St. Anthony who hoped to convert 
Satan, it is not so easy to say. Perhaps Sir William Harcourt 
is Mr. Labouchere’s St. Anthony, and by the comparison, 
Mr. Labouchere means to convey his impression that there was 
not much to choose between St. Anthony and Satan. He is 
careful to hint that he has no opinion at all of Sir William 
Harcourt’s soundness of faith. 


Mr. Frederick Verney writes to yesterday’s Times that 
“there is, and always has been, one bond of union between many 
Gladstonians and the Unionists,”’—namely, the resolve “ not to 
advance one single step which in their judgment will lead to 
the abandonment of the supremacy or the prerogatives of the 
Imperial Parliament.” We believe that Mr. Verney is quite 


right in pressing this, and even in his opinion that “a large 


if not only nominal but practical supremacy is intended, nothing 
can demonstrate the hopelessness of the Home-rule scheme 
more completely. If the Irish were persuaded that the United 
Legislature would always rediscuss their Irish legislation and 
administration, and reverse all that it disapproved, they would 
not give a brass-farthing for Home-rule. And if, on the 
other hand, these Gladstonians do not intend to account them- 
selves responsible for everything that the Irish Legislature does, 
and to interfere whenever they think that Legislature has com- 
mitted a great injustice, then what they want is a nominal 
supremacy and responsibility for the Parliament at Westminster, 
and not a real supremacy and responsibility. 
The promise of the revival of trade,—if only a great war 
does not break out,—is shown very clearly in the improved 
Revenue Returns for the nine months since March 3ist last. 
The only branch of revenue which has fallen off, as compared 
with last year, is the Excise, and that has been falling off 
steadily for some years, owing no doubt to the operation of the 
Education Act, which distinctly diminishes the thixst of the 
new generation for excisable drinks. Sir William Harcourt, 
however, quite expected to get a considerably reduced Excise 
revenue, and we should think it most likely that his expectation 
of Excise revenue will be more than realised. Hecounted upon 
receiving £25,694,000 by Excise before March 3lst next, and tbis 
is exactly the Excise revenue realised in the twelve months of 
the old year; but as the Excise revenue itself recovered during 
the last two quarters of 1886, and was largest of all.in the last 
quarter, we may fairly expect that Sir William Harcourt’s esti- 
mate even as regards Excise will be somewhat exceeded. The 
Customs revenue for the nine months is greater by £233,000 
than the revenue for the same nine months of 1885.;, the Stamps 
realise more by £210,000 than they di in the same period of 
1885; while the Property and Income-tax has realised £940,000 
more than in the same period of lest year. Further, the Post 
Office and Telegraph revenue adds another increase of £390,000. 
The papers are discussing with great eagerness the question 
of securing telegraph-wires; but they arrive at very little 
result. They are, we think, united in advising that arterial 
wires, like those which connect London and the Continent, 
should be buried; but that is their only point of agreement. 
The engineers, it seers clear, shrink from the expense and 
the loss of power to transmit many messages at once, and 
anxiously point ont that the concurrence of a heavy fall 
of snow with gale of wind is most unusual. That is 
quite true, but still it occurs, and the prevention of the con- 
sequent destruction ought to be within the resources of civilisa- 
tion. The arterial lines should clearly be buried; but is it 
certain that the wires cannot be strengthened until snow will 
have no appreciable effect on them? They stand gales by 
themselves well enough, and the positive weight of snow can 
hardly be so great a strain upon good metal. 
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An odd incident has occurred in New South Wales. The 
local Government appointed Mr. Julian Salomons C&ief Zastice 
of the Colony, and he, on November 13th, 1886, accepted the 
appointment. On the 16th, however, he resigned it, alleging, 
in a letter to the Premier, that his appointment was distasteful 
to two of the Puisne Judges, while the third used such language 
about it “as to make any intercourse in the future between Mr. 
Justice Windeyer and me quite impossible.” Such a resigna- 
tion is quite unprecedented, and the immense majority of the 
Bar and of the solicitors in Sydney begged Mr. J. Salomons to 
reconsider his decision, assuring him of their entire belief in his 
fitness for the office. Moreover, two of tho Puisnes arraigned 
utterly deny their having expressed any distaste whatever to 
Mr. Salomons; while the third, Mr. Justice Windeyer, writes 
that although he thought the “ appoiatment a grave mistake,” 
and though Mr. Salomons did extcxt from him at their first 
interview an opinion as to his anfitness for the post, they 
parted in the most friendly way, and they met afterwards with 
the other Judges in consultation. He himself was entirely 
prepared to be loyal to his colleague. It looks very much as if 
Mr. Windeyer’s unfavourable opinion had grown with reflection 
in Mr. Salomons’s mind till it seemed a terrible insult, or, in 
other words, that Mr, Salomons was in a morbidly sensitive 
condition. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 


MR. GOSCHEN’S ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE. 


de Conservatives try hard to suppress the chagrin with 
which they see not merely the policy of their party 
liberalised, but even its ultimate constituent atoms giving 
place to the constituent atoms of the Liberal Party. It is 
pain and grief to them to keep silence, and silence they do not 
altogether succeed in keeping, though they swallow down 
many more bitter words than they utter. But the truth is, that 
they ought never to have suffered themselves to be educated, 
first by Mr. Disraeli, and subsequently by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, if they could not bear to see what is going on. It 
is the mere result, the inevitable result, of their having accepted 
a popular franchise as the basis of the Parliamentary system. 
That once accepted, it was a matter of course that sooner or 
later, as the occasion arose, the Conservatives would be forced 
to accept Moderate Liberal principles of action ; and as a conse- 
quence of being forced to accept Moderate Liberal principles of 
action, would be forced also to accept Moderate Liberals to 
show them how to adapt these principles to the exigencies of 
the political situation. Just as Peter the Great had to borrow 
shipwrights and sailors to teach his inexperienced Russians 
how to build and manage ships, so Lord Salisbury has to 
borrow Moderate Liberals from the opposite camp to teach his 
rank and file how to conduct their Parliamentary strategy in a 
fashion that will inspire confidence in the people of England, 
and bring to his aid all that Liberal element in the constitu- 
encies which disapproves of Irish Home-rule. Sir Stafford 
Northcote tried it, but he was not a hard enough schoolmaster 
to succeed. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tried it, but he had too 
much sympathy with the old Tory squires to manipulate them 
happily. Lord Randolph Churchill ‘tried it, but he had too 
little. He rushed into the other extreme, wanted to teach 
them Radicalism before he had taught them Liberalism, and 
in his disgust at finding his colleagues indisposed to go with 
him, kicked over the traces and upset the coach. Now Mr. 
Smith is to try it, and in order that he may succeed the 
better, he is to have Mr. Goschen with him as adlatus. 
A better choice could hardly have been made. Mr. 
Goschen is, as it were, the mean between Mr. Smith and 
Lord Hartington. His sympathies are more Liberal than Mr. 
Smith’s, and more Conservative than Lord Hartington’s. He 
will break Liberalism gently to the Conservative Party. He 
will inoculate the leaders with it. His influence will filter 
down slowly to the rank and file. If he could have got a 
Liberal peer in the Upper House to do the same duty for the 
Conservative Peers, the task would have proceeded all the more 
rapidly. Butit would be a slow business, at best. Mr. Disraeli 
began it some twenty years or more ago,—for it is more than 
nineteen years since he complained at Edinburgh of the difficulty 
of the process of educating a great party,—and began it in his 
own characteristic fashion by satisfying the Conservative Party 
that in order to have any chance of power, they must popu- 
larise their policy, and be ready to “dish the Whigs.” The 
process has gone on now for many Parliaments, but it has 
only just reached the stage in which Conservatives have become 
fully conscious of its meaning,—namely, that unless they are 
to do the work of revolutionaries, which is what they detest 
most, they must do the work of moderate reformers, since there 
is no place left for a party which founds itself chiefly on the 
policy of quiescence. This is what the approximation between 
the Tories and the Moderate Liberals really means. This is 
what the necessity for a sprinkling of Moderate Liberal states- 
men among Conservative statesmen really means,—that the 
large numbers who wish to maintain the Union with Ireland 
inviolate, but who do not wish to do so because they are 
opposed to a policy of reform, cannot be persuaded to join 
forces with the Tories unless they are to have some better 
guarantee than they have yet received that it is not as a Tory 
policy, but as a policy perfectly consistent with the utmost 
desire for the sweeping away of injustice and grievances, 
that they are to support the Union. Mr. Goschen is a 
pledge for this; a pledge that the Conservatism of the 
Government shall not be Conservatism of that old type 
wherein every change and improvement had to be justified 
by perfectly overwhelming evidence before it could be accepted ; 
but Conservatism of that milder type which holds on to the 
ancient ways only so long as there is no obvious change by 
which the ancient ways might be improved. The adoption 
of Mr. Goschen by Lord Salisbury is what is called in the 
elementary schools an object-lesson for obstinate Conservatives. 








‘They will be taught thereby at last that obsolete prejudices: 
must really give way, since the time has come when, in order 
to win the battle, they have to borrow aid from the Liberal 
camp, and to confess themselves willing to become for the 
future in effect cautious Liberals. 

The only statesman for whom, under the circumstances, we are 
really sorry, is Mr. Goschen himself. He has donea thoroughly 
patriotic thing in consenting to be Lord Hartington’s pioneer 
in reconciling Conservatives to Moderate Liberal leaders, and it is 
not a process which he will greatly enjoy. Especially as Lord 
Iddesleigh, one of the most open-minded and most reasonable of 
his party, is to be pushed aside, Mr. Goschen may find it suffi- 
ciently difficult to remove the distrust with which his attitude. 
will be watched by such men as Lord Halsbury or even Lord 
George Hamilton. There is no function more difficult for able 
men to discharge than the function of yeast. Mr. Goschen is. 
to be hid in the ample measures of Conservatism till the whole 
lump is leavened, and probably the time of his eclipse there will 
be a painful one for him. He has for a long time accustomed 
himself to warn his Liberal friends against the rashness of 
Radical politicians. He will now have suddenly to change his 
tone, and to warn his new political friends against the dangerous 
stiffness and tenacity of Conservative politicians. Indeed, 
the absurd proposal which Mr. Howorth and one or two other 
distinguished Conservatives are pressing on the party, that Mr. 
Chaplin should be invited into the Cabinet concurrently with 
Mr. Goschen, reads like a suggestion intended to turn the 
whole reconstruction into ridicule. It would be much 
better to give neither poison nor antidote, than to give both. 
Yet the proposal to balance Mr. Goschen by Mr. Chaplin 
is very like a proposal, after exchanging a slow horse for a fast 
one, to handicap the fast horse with an extra weight, lest he 
should go the pace for which alone you chose him. Mr, Chaplin 
would do more to render the Cabinet one in which the Liberal 
Unionists could not possibly trust, than any other Conservative 
of official standing known to us. He is a noted Protectionist, 
and he is a thorough alarmist as to the only effective reform of 
Procedure in the House of Commons. He is, indeed, a squire 
of squires, a squire of the old type when the squirearchy was: 
still in the ascendant. If Lord Salisbury wishes to undo with 
one hand what he does with the other, he will add Mr. Chaplin 
to his Cabinet at the same time that he adds Mr. Goschen; but 
in no other case. 

Mr. Goschen has a difficult work before him, and we hope 
that it will succeed. But whether it succeeds or not, it will 
at least continue the process which has now been going on so 
long, of convincing the Conservatives that unless they trans- 
form themselves as speedily as possible into Moderate Liberals, 
and adopt a Moderate Liberal policy, they will lose the oppor- 
tunity, for which, no doubt, as a party they ought to exist, of 
putting a drag on the wheel of revolutionary change. The 
one condition of success for a party that desires to see every 
prudent precaution taken against such innovation, is to pro- 
mote wise innovation,—to find the way to cure evils which 
cannot be any longer ignored. This is what Mr, Goschen will 
help the Conservatives to see. He will, we hope, impress on 
them his own deep and wise conviction, that the agrarian 
problem in Ireland is at the root of Irish sedition, and that no 
party which is resolved to hold fast to the Union can afford 
to ignore a large and wise measure of agrarian reform. In 
that sense Mr, Goschen may be able to teach the Conservatives 
the wisdom of Mr. Bright’s saying that “ Force is no remedy,” 
—a saying which the Home-rulers pervert when they 
apply it to show that we ought to consent to Home-rule. 
‘*Force 7s no remedy” where the conscience of the country is 
ranged on the side of resistance to force. But once let the 
agrarian question be adequately dealt with, and the con- 
science of the country will no longer be on that side. Indeed, 
we doubt if it has been on that side at all since the passing of 
the Land Act of 1881. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CONFERENCE. 


E do not look for any important result from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Conference with Mr. Morley and Sir 

William Harcourt, unless, indeed, the result of that Conference 
is virtually predetermined, and Mr. Chamberlain already 
convinced that he must return to the bosom of the Liberal 
Party on the best terms he can get. For that conviction there 
is no evidence, and we are far from believing that Mr. 
Chamberlain is so easily turned aside from purposes for 
which he has made serious sacrifices. But if he is as earnest 
as ever in the resolve neither to abandon the minority 
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in Ireland, nor to risk the British taxpayer's money for a 
urpose which is never likely to benefit Great Britain, we think 
that-the course of the Conference can hardly be very smooth. 
Lord Herschell will probably open it by defining the exact 
“at of the difficulties to be discussed. He may remark that 
point 0 : 
it will be of no earthly use to mature either a Land Scheme or 
a Local Government Scheme for Ireland satisfactory to both 
parties, if there be previous conditions, external to any sincere 
assent to these schemes, in the minds of Sir George Trevelyan 
and Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, and in the minds of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley on the other, which are 
the real roots of the divergence of opinion. He may remark 
that Mr. Chamberlain has laid down one condition with regard 
to the Land Scheme,—namely, that before he could assent to 
any British taxpayer's risk in the matter, he must have some 
security that the risk is a risk for the advantage of the United 
Kingdom, and not simply of an island which is drawing away 
from its identification with the United Kingdom ; and that 
Sir George Trevelyan has laid down another condition with 
regard to the Local Government Scheme,—namely, that before 
he assents to it, he must be assured that the duty of enforcing 
the law in Ireland, and protecting the poor and much- 
menaced Irish peasants from oppression, shall not be 
left to local caprice, but retained firmly in the hands 
of the British Government. He may, therefore, think 
it well to ask Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley how 
far they are prepared to hold out hopes that guarantees of 
this kind can be given by the Liberal statesmen who consider 
themselves committed to grant a separate Irish Legislature 
and a separate Irish Administration for the conduct of Irish 
affairs, or how far the pledge given by the Liberals to content 
the Pamellites disposes of the matter. We can imagine Sir 
William Harcourt replying that, as regar¢s the pecuniary risk, 
the British taxpayer has always the guarantee that if the Irish 
people show any disposition to evade the strict conditions of 
the Constitutional change proposed, our garrison in Ireland 
commands the situation, and can compel a submission, how- 
ever reluctant ; while Mr. Morley will probably reply that to 
give Ireland local government without giving the local bodies 
thus created the command of their own police, would be not a 
boon, but an insult, and that if the power were generally abused, 
the remedy would be just where Sir William Harcourt had 
pointed out, not in any tampering with a special institution, 
but in a withdrawal of the whole Constitution under which 
the abuse had grown up. These, at least, are the only replies 
which we can imagine to the questions which we have supposed 
it likely that Lord Herschell, in order to clear the path of the 
Conference, would put. And for our own parts, we cannot 
see how they could fail to put an end to the Conference 
altogether. Mr. Chamberlain would probably remark that when 
he had asked for security that the credit pledged for the Land 
Scheme should be pledged for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom as a whole, it is almost mocking him to suggest that 
the British Army would take care of that. The use of the 
British Army is the very thing that is to be avoided. The 
return to civil war would be opening a new chasm between 
Ireland and England. What he wanted was security that the 
old chasm is to be filled up by the agrarian measure, not that 
by opening a new chasm between the two peoples it might 
prove possible to extort the principal and interest of our loans. 
And Sir George Trevelyan might probably point out that if 
the poor boycotted farmers and labourers are to be handed 
over provisionally to the vengeance with which United Ireland 
threatens them, with no better security for justice than the 
dread that if injustice is done, the Constitution will be sus- 
pended and a military régime will succeed, the very calamity 
will occur the fear of which had rendered it utterly impossible 
for him to accept Irish Home-rule, 

So far as we can see, there will then be nothing left that it 
is hopeful to discuss, unless Lord Herschell should suggest that 
in every State where there is a double set of authorities,—the 
central authorities and the local authorities,—there should 
also be a double set of officers charged with the enforcement 
of those authorities; and that if the Home-rule Party were 
willing to exclude entirely from the purview of the local 
authorities the collection of all taxation due to the central 
Government, and the enforcement of all laws which could 
only be revised by the central Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain might feel secure that the rent essential to the interests 
of the British taxpayer would be collected; and Sir George 
Trevelyan might feel secure that the boycotted farmers and 
labourers would be protected from local oppression as well or 
better than they are now. On such a suggestion, Mr. Chamber- 





lain would probably ask whether the Home-rulers were willing 
to exclude all subjects not specially delegated, from the pur- 
view of the Irish Legislature and Administration, and especi- 
ally the subject how interest or taxes due to the central power 
should be collected, and the subject of how the personal liberty 
and property of the subject should be protected. We can imagine 
Mr. John Morley thereupon asking what in that case could be 
safely delegated to the Irish authorities. If they were to be 
excluded from collecting any imposts except such petty ones 
as they might themselves impose, and from appointing any 
Magistrates, or enforcing any laws, penal or otherwise, con- 
cerning the maintenance of order and the protection of liberty 
and property, it would not be easy to point out what matter of 
the smallest importance the Irish Legislature and Irish Admin- 
istration could be trusted with. A Legislature which could 
not meddle with foreign policy, or the tariff, or the land laws, 
—for fear of endangering the security of the loan lent by the 
central power,—cr the penal laws, and an Administration that 
could not appoint Judges, or the general police, or the more 
important collectors of taxes, would not be a Legislature and 
Administration at all. Besides, as Mr. Morley would point 
out, the Liberal Associations in England were all pledged at 
Leeds to give Ireland such a Legislature as the Irish representa- 
tives in Parliament could accept ; and would anybody venture, 
he would ask; even to offer to Mr. Parnell and his friends such 
a dwarfed and truncated Legislature and Administration as 
this,—a Legislature and Administration that could not, in 
many directions, do as much as a Municipal Council or a 
London Vestry? And at that point, we imagine, the Confer- 
ence would suddenly come to the conclusion that in discussing 
these matters without Mr. Parnell, they were discussing with- 
out any real means of trying the issue. What are you to do 
with a set of Liberal Associations which have committed 
themselves to granting a scheme that the Parnellites would 
accept? That means that they have taken that matter out of 
the hands of their representatives,—or, rather, directed their 
representatives to submit to Mr. Parnell’s terms, And after 
that, for five gentlemen who have no means of knowing Mr. 
Parnell’s mind, to discuss how much or how little should be 
given to Ireland, seems perhaps a little ridiculous. And that is, 
we imagine, the result to which the members of Mr. Chamber- 
Ja‘n’s Conference will ultimately come. Two of them require 
conditions which the other two have no power to grant,—first, 
because they are themselves deeply committed not to grant 
them ; and next, because they are deeply committed to satisfy 
Mr. Parnell, who would not even look at conditions such as 
these. Lord Herschell, therefore, will probably sum up the 
Conference by remarking that, unless either Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George Trevelyan waive the most essential points of 
their position, or else unless the Liberal Home-rulers agree to 
defy Mr. Parnell, and take back all they promised in the last 
Parliament, it is not likely that his mediation could result in 
any better mutual understanding. What Lord Herschell him- 
self would approve would probably satisfy neither party, and 
certainly would not satisfy both. 





WHY SHOULD NOT LORD SALISBURY SPEAK IN 
THE COMMONS ? 


gees is a downright stupidity among Englishmen upon 
points which is sometimes hardly explicable. They 
will submit to inconveniences of the most serious kind merely 
because they have always existed, without so much as dis-. 
cussing the possibility of removing them. They will write and’ 
read columns about the way to clear away snow, and refuse to 
read or write a word about an inconvenience of Constitutional 
etiquette which directly impedes the good government of the 
Three Kingdoms. During the whole of the recent crisis, 
which has been more of a real crisis than any within 
recollection since 1832, no one has ever alluded to the 
first and gravest difficulty in the path of statesmen. That 
difficulty was obviously this,—that while our Government is 
deliberative and not personal, and while all real power centres 
in the House of Commons, the head and soul and mouthpiece 
of the Government could not open his lips within that 
assembly. No matter how grave the emergency, or how 
complete his own responsibility (as, for instance, in foreign 
affairs), or how necessary that he should explain points 
of difficulty as they arose, the Premier must delegate 
that function to a colleague, who might not understand 
him, might not know what it was safe to say, or might 
not on that subject have the confidence of the House. 
That may happen next month, if Mr. Smith has to talk about, 
say, an Austrian alliance. The Premier can take no part in 
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debate, can announce no personal resolution, can give no 
direct aid whatever towards the carrying of the vote on which 
the fortunes of the Empire may depend. A more utterly 
stupid waste of a man than is committed when Lord 
Salisbury is locked up in the House of Lords, with a 
great debate going on in the Commons and all England 
thirsting to hear what he has to say, cannot be con- 


ceived; yet both parties bear it as if his mouth were 


closed by some law of Nature. It is “ part of the 
Constitution” that a Peer should not sit in the Commons ; 
and Englishmen, who alter their Constitution radically about 
once in ten years, submit to that dictum as if, like good 
Americans, they believed that their Constitution fell from the 
skies, punctuated, paged, and bound. Where is there any 
solid reason why the Premier, if already a member of one 
House, should not walk into the other, and say what he wants 
to utter and what the House wants to hear? That he should 
not vote is intelligible, for votes represent electors ; but why in 
the name of all political superstitions should he not speak ? 
What has his rank to do with it, or his right to speak in the 
Lords? Any Member of the House of Commons can speak 
in any assembly-room he likes, if he can get an audience 
together; but that privilege does not impair his right 
to speak in the House, which is not given him as 
a personal boon, but for the general benefit of the 
nation. Why should the nation lose that benefit, and 
debar the House which really rules from hearing the man 
to whom it, and nobody else, delegates the headship of the 
executive power and the general guidance of the country ? 
Every wretched little Member may talk till the House is sick 
of him—and long after—but the Premier may not open his 
mouth, even when, as in foreign politics, war and peace 
may be hanging on information which he alone fully 
possesses. It seems to us that such a wilful reduction 
in the capacity of the House of Commons is nothing less 
than absurd; and if ever there was a time for the abroga- 
tion of the etiquette, it is now, when, for ten years, we 
may be subjected to the full effect of the old nuisance, It is 
perfectly possible that Lord Salisbury may reign for the next 
four years, and the Duke of Devonshire, now Lord Hartington, 
for the next six after that; and during the whole of that 
decade, the House of Commons, which claims to be sovereign, 
will never see or hear the real originator and controller of its 
own deliberations. 

It will be observed that we are not asking for a great Con- 
stitutional change. All over the Continent, the Ministers of the 
Crown or of the Republic sit, ex officio, in either House from 
the day they are appointed—the present Foreign Minister of 
France, for exampie, has never been elected to either Chamber 
—but we are not asking for such a change as that. We have 
too deep a respect for British Constitutional nerves. We 
believe that change to be advisable; but we admit 
that the objections are great, and that the inconvenience 
of a Premier losing his seat as well as his post through 
a hostile division, would be very considerable. Sufli- 
cient for the day, however, is the nuisance thereof, and 
we are only asking for a modest change,—that when the 
Premier is a Commoner, he should be allowed to speak without 
voting in the Lords; and when a Peer, also to speak without 
voting in the House of Commons. Under that privilege he 
would not be silenced when he lost his place, while the 
right of the two Houses to a monopoly of the great 
offices of State would be left wholly unimpaired. That 
right, though it limits choice too much, and, in our judg- 
ment, as regards the Army and the Admiralty, limits it to 
a degree most injurious to the country, does tend to attract, or 
rather to drive, all ambitious or powerful men into the de- 
liberative arena, and that, pro tanto, is beneficial. The 
change we propose is not that, but a lesser one, which 
would not, we believe, even require a statute. Voting 
by any but a Member is a penal offence; but either House 
can of its courtesy listen to anybody it pleases, or accord 
him the honour of a seat. Lord Salisbury would speak 
from below the bar, we dare say, if only he might speak ; and 
if the House can let him speak there, as it certainly can, it can 
let him speak anywhere else. As to the power of the House 
of Lords to hear a Commoner, there is no question, for the 
Upper House is in theory a Court, and as such can, and on 
occasion does, hear anybody. A mere relaxation of etiquette 
would, in fact, enable both the Houses to admit any head of 
any Government to explain anything they wished to hear 
explained; yet we suppose that in this country of sensible 
men, we might as well propose that a jury should consist of 
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thirteen. We felicitate ourselves that we are not as Chinese 
but for some ceremonials we would all die. . 
We have heard but two serious arguments against this 
change,—one being that it would diminish the status of the 
House of Lords, and the other that it would give an unfair 
advantage to a Peer in the struggle for power. The first 
objection, which we admit would, if true, be nothing in our 
eyes, is the direct contrary of the fact. The House of Lords 
would gain in status rather more than we like, instead of 
losing ; for the Premier, when a Commoner, would take part in 
its greater debates, and might even on occasion make the 
quieter House the scene of an important statement which he 
wished should have time to filter down into the public mind, 
The Upper House, at any rate, would be more honoured, 
not less; while the second objection, true once, is now 
very much out of date. A Peer does not reach the 
Premiership more readily than a Commoner, nor would the 
House of Commons be propitiated because an orator bore a 
substantive title instead of, as he constantly does now, an 
honorary one. We quite admit that our manners give the 
aristocrat an advantage in the political race, as they also give 
the man of many Consols; but it is the aristocratic stamp 
which tells, not the fact of the coronet. Even, however, if 
the objection be true, it is of no importance. It may be fair 
that Lord Hartington, who was a Cabinet Minister at thirty- 
three, should be weighted by his dukedom ; but the “ fairness ” 
is only felt by one or two competitors whose interests, even if 
they ought to be considered at all, must give way to those of 
the nation, There is an old story, which we believe to be true, 
which exposes the full absurdity of this, as well as of some 
other arguments, Lord Palmerston, it will be acknowledged, 
was an aristocrat, accepted as such by the caste. He had no 
British coronet hanging over his head ready to crush him into 
comparative insignificance; but he was liable to the worse 
infliction of being made a Representative Peer. The Irish 
Peers at one time would have been glad to do it merely to 
make an end of him, and Lord Palmerston therefore never took 
the oaths, and technically never became a Peer at all. Clearly 
he thought his advantages just as great, while his peerage was 
merely titular. So far as we know, there are no more argu- 
ments against a change which in its essence is purely cere- 
monial, but which would for the next ten years greatly 
facilitate the growing task of governing this Empire. 


THE GROUPS. 


We have discussed Mr. Chamberlain's proceedings suffi- 
ciently elsewhere, but we have omitted what may be 
the worst conclusion of all. If it were not that we believe the 
future of the Empire to be involved in the Irish Question, we 
are not sure that Mr. Chamberlain’s re-absorption among the 
Gladstonians would not be preferable to his standing aloof as 
mouthpiece of a small but obedient following. They would 
constitute another “ group,” and we view the gradual forma- 
tion of groups in Parliament with positive dismay, as a 
symptom which threatens not this or that party, or even this 
or that security for national greatness, but Parliamentary life 
itself. Without parties there can be no effective Parliament. 
That there is a tendency to the formation of such groups, 
it is impossible to doubt. It dates in recent politics from 
the rise of the Fourth Party, and has been materially 
assisted by the rewards heaped upon the members of that 
minute but successful faction. They helped the Parnellites 
to learn their lesson thoroughly ; and ever since, group has been 
splitting from group, till there are at least nine visible within 
the House of Commons. Besides the two great historic parties, 
there are the Parnellites; the Liberal Unionists, who follow 
Lord Hartington ; the Ulster Unionists, who must always be 
considered in discussing any Irish project, and whose mouth- 
piece is Colonel Saunderson ; the Radical Unionists, who gather 
round Mr, Chamberlain ; the Tory Democrats, who will gather 
round Lord Randolph Churchill; the extreme Radicals, for 
whom Mr. Labouchere tries to speak ; and the Philanthropic 
Radicals, who have as yet no recognised leader, but whose chief, 
if he were a little stronger, would be Mr. Stansfeld. Here ara 
nine ‘parties,” great and small, which form appreciable frac- 
tions, sure upon certain grave occasions to differ from all 
others to such an extent as to render negotiation imperative, 
and with negotiation compromise. Each fraction has its own 
chiefs, its own passwords, its own dogmas about which it is 
incapable of yielding; and each must occasionally be con- 
sulted, either by the leader towards whom it inclines, or by 
the leader whom, unless conciliated, it threatens to desert. 
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Even if it is unprepared to go the length of a hostile vote on 
a question of confidence, its threats make a Government 
feel uneasy, and compel the Cabinet or the Opposition 
front bench, instead of acting on their own ideas, to 
act on those which will least provoke indispensable but 
unreliable groups. The great proposal is spoiled, as the 
idea of an individual often is in a Committee. The Premier 
is compelled through all his career to ride three, four, or five 
horses abreast, and is fortunate if they do not all insist on 
marking their separateness by going tandem, a situation which 
absolutely prevents any consistent or far-reaching policy. Nor 
is there any security whatever that the number of groups will 
not increase. Members see that such groups are courted, that 
they are more visible than large parties, that their spokesmen 
are treated as statesmen, and rise quickly, and that in each new 
combination—and combinations grow frequent—two or three 
out of some successful group obtain political rewards, There is 
no quicker road for able men to Parliamentary prominence, nor is 
it certain that the constituencies greatly dislike to see the road 
followed. They take a pride in visible men, if they are not entirely 
alone. The single statesman who separates himself is almost 
invariably stranded, but the group is apt to survive a good many 
elections. Individualism increases rapidly among electors, and 
we expect, if the tendency continues, to see a great many more 
groups formed, to see them harden themselves into Associa- 
tions, and to see the task of governing the country upon con- 
sistent lines and with definite aims made almost intolerably 
difficult. Even as it is, the management of groups has 
become a fine art, and the man who has not fully 
acquired it is pronounced an incompetent leader of the 
House of Commons. We see something of this difli- 
culty in France, but it will be far greater in England, 
—first, because our Ministries are far more difficult to 
form, the Crown being hampered alike by tradition and by 
law; secondly, because finesse is rarely the mark of our 
leaders, men of the Depretis type being scarce with us; and 
thirdly, because our groups, to speak plainly, are more virtuous, 
and cannot be “squared” by arrangements such as are still 
known within the French Ministerial Departments. Our groups, 
even if their leader happens to be a self-seeker, hold strongly 
to their ideas, and to the programmes by which they have elected 
to stand. It is harder to make crystals adhere than to make 
bricks, and much stronger cement is needed. Mr. Gladstone’s 
position within his party was peculiar, because in many aspects 
he was the party himself ; but even he was occasionally hampered 
by the groups; while, if Lord Salisbury writes memoirs, he 
probably records in them that his position, but for the silent 
groups within his own party—groups which talk at the Carlton, 
and not in the House of Commons—his position, though 
difficult, would not be the torture-chamber which it sometimes 
is now. Sitting on a chair with three legs is convenience com- 
pared with it, for the legs at all events are inaudible and 
obedient. 

What is the remedy? Apart from the growth of a livelier 
sense of duty to the nation within the House of Commons 
itself, we know of but two, and each of them would 
probably be attended by its own evils. Shorter Parliaments 
would probably enable the constituencies to maintain more 
discipline among their representatives, and to crush out the 
grouping practice whenever it interfered with the good 
government of the State. They would have no time to 
forget, and would in all probability punish mutiny in a very 
drastic way. It is quite possible that this may be the way 
first tried, and that the House will be brought into order by a 
period of strife marked by much more frequent penal dissolu- 
tions. That, however, though it might be an effectual 
remedy, would be a clumsy one, very costly, very tiresome, 
and likely to aggravate greatly the subservience of representa- 
tives, who would feel more and more that, whatever they were 
called, they would in fact be only delegates. The other 
conceivable remedy is through a change in the etiquette of 
Parliament, or rather a reversion to the older practice. If 
Ministers were held to be pledged to remain in power unless 
dismissed on a distinct vote of want of confidence, moved 
openly in order to dismiss them, much of the power of the 
groups and of the political intriguers would be destroyed at 
a blow. Such motions could never be frequent, every Member 
would be compelled to vote openly for a change of Ministry, and 
the electors would watch carefully every vote. The secret 
mutineer would no longer be able to say that he only voted against 
vaccination, but would be forced to explain in full why he 
thought the Government should be dismissed, and to avow 
that he had helped, however reluctantly, to dismiss it. The 





constituencies would then judge; and the constituencies, 
except in the rarest cases, desire to be governed by certain men 
on certain principles, and are indifferent to the details which 
to the groups appear so all-important. That this change would 
give to Parliamentary Governments much greater stability, we 
have no doubt; and we think it quite conceivable that, as the 
direct power of electors increases, it may be adopted through- 
out Europe wherever the fluctuation of parties becomes too 
rapid for successful administration. But then, it is quite con- 
ceivable that such a scheme would make Governments a little 
too strong, a little too unwilling to consider any proposals 
not strictly to be described as their own. The constituencies 
might display—as they constantly have done about individual 
Members—an unwillingness to change which was not for their 
own benefit or that of national progress. Still, man has 
seldom more before him than a choice of evils; and this change 
of practice would remedy the present and growing evil,— 
which is the instability of government produced by the habit 
of forming Parliamentary groups uniting only for special 
purposes and on uncertain occasions. 





FRENCH FINANCE, 


WELVE years ago, the fiscal condition of France was the 
wonder of Europe. In 1875, only four years had elapsed 

since she had experienced the most crushing financial blow 
ever inflicted on a nation. Yet the French had managed in 
that short space of time not only to redeem their land from 
the invader, to rebuild their ruined towns and railways, to 
reorganise the territories ravaged by the war, and to withdraw 
the forced paper currency, but actually to establish an 
equilibrium in the national finances. The Budget for the year 
1875 showed a surplus of £1,000,000 on an income of 
£108,000,000. The ease with which the nation was bearing 
its load of taxation was no less astonishing than the vastness 
of the sum received into the Treasury. Statesmen and public 
writers in every quarter of the world were drawing comparisons 
between the riches of vanquished France and the poverty of her 
German conquerors. The conquerors, indeed, were beginning 
to wonder at their former moderation, and but for the unani- 
mous warning of Europe, might have attempted a second destruc- 
tion of a power and prosperity that seemed so menacing. It is 
deplorable that so hopeful a financial condition should have 
been brought to ruin by the folly and infatuation of successive 
Governments. Since 1875, instead of a long series of surpluses, 
France has had a series of increasing deficits. For the last ten 
years, her Budgets have exhibited an average annual deficiency 
of something like £24,000,000; or, to put the net result,— 
during ten years of profound peace in Europe she has added the 
sum of £240,000,000 to her national indebtedness. The fearful 
mismanagement of the national resources which these figures 
indicate cannot find the slightest excuse in any want of vitality 
in the sources of national income. Such deficits might be 
excusable with a falling revenue. What can be said of them 
when the Budget receipts are higher by nearly £12,000,000 
than they were in the year of the last surplus? M. Henri 
Germain has lately republished from the Temps a series of 
letters dealing with the extremely grave financial crisis in which 
France is now placed. His analysis of the national income 
and expenditure seems most careful, and it is difficult to see 
how any possible apology can be found for the system under 
which the French finances have become involved in ruin. 
M. Germain shows how it is not the ordinary Budget—against 
which the financial enthusiasts of the Chamber tilt, and which 
is elaborately discussed in every item—that needs reform, but 
rather the Extraordinary Budget and the “ Dépenses Extra- « 
budgétaires,” which are, it would seem, invariably passed with- 
out comment. The Ministerial plan of manipulating the 
Budget is, indeed, so simple and so obvious, that it seems almost 
impossible that it has not been more generally recognised and 
exposed. In the Ordinary Budget are placed the great items 
of national defence, administration, and education, which about 
balance the annual income. Outside this, in the Extraordinary 
Budget, are placed the amounts to be expended on public 
works and other objects of national spendtbriftness. These, at 
the present time, as we have shown above, amount to 
some £24,000,000 or £28,000,000 a year, and annually go 
to build up a terrible edifice of unfunded debt. To show that 
the expenditure thus incurred is in every sense excessive and 
unnecessary, M. Germain compares the increase in the French 
Budget with that in the Budgets of other nations. While 
French expenditure has increased by £48,000,000, the English 
has in the same period of time only increased by £14,000,000, 
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the Prussian by £8,000,000, the Russian by £22,000,000, the 
Austrian by £14,000,000, and the Italian by £10,000,000. 
Such figures speak for themselves, and show the reckless spirit 
of extravagance in which France is dealing with her resources. 

The excuse for the Expenditure of the extraordinary Budgets 

and their accompanying deficits is, of course, the creation of 
public works and the development thereby of the internal wealth 
of France. There cannot be a more striking warning for the 
statesman who hankers after using the national resources in 
order to develop the wealth of a country than that contained in 
the results of the French policy. When M. de Freycinet first 
proposed his great scheme of public works, nothing could have 
sounded better in theory. In practice, however, nothing could 
have worked more deplorably. Every Deputy has jobbed for his 
own constituency, and France has been covered with a net- 
work of unnecessary, unremunerative railways, not only without 
traffic, but without even the expectation of traffic or usefulness. 
There is a kind of grim humour in the fact that while the 
wealth of France is being sapped by these worthless invest- 
ments of her resources, the Budget for Public Works is appa- 
rently diminishing each year. While in reality the expendi- 
ture has gone up by £18,000,000, it has in appearance been 
reduced by £3,200,000. The means by which this has been 
done, and by which the public has been hoodwinked, 
appear to have been these:—At first the sums needed 
for the public works were defrayed by a regular creation 
of floating debt. This means of raising money, however, 
attracted attention, and caused a certain amount of uneasiness 
in the public mind. Recourse was accordingly had to the 
ingenious device of spending by means of great Companies, to 
whom have been given State guarantees for the interest on the 
sums expended by them. Of course, the giving of such 
guarantees is in reality nothing less than the raising of loans ; 
but the change in name proves very useful in the manipulation 
of the items of an adroitly adjusted Budget. 

As we have pointed out above, the disgust and vexation 
caused to reasonable and prudent Frenchmen by the present 
state of affairs must be all the more acute, from the fact that 
France in reality is in an extremely prosperous financial con- 
dition. Thrift, energy, and commercial ability were never 
more conspicuous in her people than at the present day. 
She bears her fearful burden of taxation more easily than 
many nations do their far lighter loads. M. Germain 
tells us (and we presume his figures are accurate, though he 
gives here no details) that while with fixed taxation the 
French income had in ten years spontaneously increased by 
£30,000,000 a year, the English income had in the same 
period only improved by £14,000,000, the Prussian by 
£15,000,000, the Russian by £22,000,000, the Austrian by 
£20,000,000, and the Italian by £12,000,000. M. Germain 
naturally enough draws a comparison between the people and 
the Government. While the nation has been showing itself 
the wealthiest and most wealth-producing in the world, its 
rulers have been proving themselves spendthrifts and muddlers 
utterly incapable of using to advantage the national wealth. 
We must not leave M. Germain’s study without noticing the 
interesting way in which he shows how the bad fiscal policy 
pursued by France has operated on that most sensitive form of 
wealth, the national credit. In 1880, French Three per Cents. 
stood at 84. They are now at 82. In 1880, English Consols 
were at 97. They are now at 101. A comparison 
of French Stock with those of the other Great Powers 
shows similar results. While they have been constantly 
rising, French Stock has been falling. Even the small 
Powers can compare favourably with France. In 1880, 
Belgian Three per Cents. stood at the same price as those of 
France, namely, 84. Since then, the Belgian Stock has risen 
11, while the French has fallen 2. On the whole, M. Germain 
calculates that the various Governments of the last twelve 
years have managed to depreciate French Stock by about 
14 per cent. It would be impossible here even to hint at all 
the evils caused by the ceaseless borrowings by the French 
Government. M. Germain rightly points out, as not the least 
of them, the drawing of capital into Government loans which 
should be spreading in a fertilising stream throughout the land. 
Equally disastrous is the employment of a number of persons 
in the creation and maintenance of unremunerative public 
works, Not only are such persons doing useless work where they 
might be doing useful, but a class is created in the State whose 
interest it is, at all hazards, to keep open the breach through 
which the river of national wealth is running to waste. M. 
Germain’s remedy is a simple one. He would ruthlessly cut down 


He suggests also a readjustment of the duties on sugar. It is 
curious to notice the way in which he inveighs against the 
Income-tax as the most revolutionary of measures, It is 
obvious that if the mere idea is rec2ived in such a spirit b 
a reasonable financier, its introduction would be in Mens 
extremely difficult and dangerous. M. Germain has not a 
word to say on the subject of Free-trade. Though he grows 
eloquent on the maxim that taxation must vary in direct pro. 
portion to wealth, it does not seem to occur to him that a 
highly protective tariff is probably the most inequitable 
system of taxation that it is possible to conceive. The dis. 
cussion of F'ree-trade, however, is not our object now. We 
ean only wish M. Germain’s pamphlet all the success that its 
lucidity and reasonableness deserve. Surely a state of things 
in which the thriftiest race in the world behave in the 
aggregate like a spendthrift heir, must sooner or later be 
brought to an end by the triumph of common-sense, 
Let us trust, then, that the French electors will realise the 
true position of their finances before their floating debt gets 
much larger, It was said of the proposal to erect a statue to 
Mr. Pitt,—“ Mr. Pitt’s memory needs no statues. Six hundred 
millions of irredeemable debt are the eternal record of his 
fame.” Even with our enlarged notions, two hundred and 
forty millions of debt incurred during ten years of peace and 
prosperity seems a monument amply sufficient for the fiscal 
ability of the Ministers who have successively entangled and 
perplexed the finances of the Third Republic. 





PIO NONO’S WILL. 


: ge will of Pius IX , which was translated, not always very 

intelligibly, in the Daily News of Wednesday, supplies 
one explanation of the singular change which has passed over 
average English opinion in regard to him, During a great 
part of his life, he shared with the King of Naples the dis- 
tinction of being the best-hated of foreign Sovereigns. Since 
then, Englishmen have been taught by their experience in 
Ireland to be a little shy of criticising the relations of foreign 
Governments to their subjects ; but in those days they were, 
above all things, worshippers of Garibaldi, and it was no 
doubt difficult to be just to both Garibaldi and Pius IX. The 
common practice was to see no virtues in one of them, and no 
faults in the other. After the fall of the temporal power, 
things began to alter. There was a pretty general belief 
that the Papacy was played out; and as we are, on the 
whole, a good-natured people, we took by degrees to regarding 
Pius IX. as a man who had lost a fine property, and might be 
excused and pitied if he bemoaned his misfortunes rather too 
loudly. Possibly Mr. Cook had a hand in helping on this 
process. With his tickets, if not under his care, English 
people took more and more to visiting Rome, and to some of 
them at any rate the presence and voice of the late Pope 
became familiar. They fell under the charm which he exer- 
cised over those who came into contact with him, and they 
contributed in their degree to give their countrymen a less 
inaccurate notion of him. By degrees his simple life and his 
unfailing good-humour took hold of the English imagination. 
It was plain that if on one side of his character he fully came 
up to the popular conception of the proud priest with whom 
England had been at war for more than three centuries, on 
another side he was singularly careless of state or splendour. 
If he asked for alms throughout the Christian world, and 
made Peter’s Pence once more a common phrase, no one could 
imagine that he spent them on himself. Even in his lifetime, 
if we remember rightly, he was never suspected of hoarding 
money, and the text of his will shows that he left very little 
behind him. The direction that the cost of his monument 
shall not exceed £100, the legacies of some £300 to a friend, 
of £600 to be divided among his servants, do not speak of wealth, 
yet they seem large in proportion to the sum—only £2,000— 
which remained to be divided among his relatives. If Pius IX. 
could be said to be rich in anything, it was in relics. Even after 
specific gifts of two pieces of the true cross and one of the crown 
of thorns, and of relics of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Damaso, 
there are still enough left for a residuary bequest to the “ two 
relic-keepers of the Vicariate and Sacristan.” These specific 
gifts are to various churches: to the Vatican Basilica, to St. 
John Lateran, to Santa Maria in Via Lata, to the Cathedrals 
of Senigallia, Spoleto, and Imola ; while a crucifix is left to the 
Cathedral of Gaeta—the Pope’s refuge when exiled from Rome 
—and another to the Cathedral of San Giacomo, in Chili. The 
testamentary executor has a case of brilliants. 





the Extraordinary Budgets until an equilibrium be obtained. 





There is a curious contrast between the wealth of a Pope 
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now and his wealth even in the time of Pius IX.’s immediate 

redecessors. And this contrast coincides with another, 
equally striking, between the position of the Pope now and 
then. Whatever may be said, with reason or without it, of the 
inconvenience the Papacy has sustained by the loss of the 
temporal power, there can be no question that in point of 
dignity it has greatly gained. Pius IX. or Leo XIII. is a 
much more imposing personage than Gregory XVI. Some 
allowance, no doubt, must be made for the difference in their 
characters; but over and above this there is an enormous 
difference in the reverence with which they are regarded, in the 
influence they exercise over their spiritual subjects, and by a sort 
of derivative process in the impression they make upon those 
who are not their subjects. Even that eccentric interpretation 
of the Apocalypse which makes St. John in Patmos the first 
Protestant is now slightly reviving again, because the importance 
it attributes to the Papacy no longer seems contradicted by 
its actual place in the world. The existence of the temporal 
sovereignty would have been, if not absolutely incompatible with 
this change, at least very inimical to it. The reason is to be looked 
for in the different estimates of Monarchy now and even half 
a century ago. When Kingship was a thing believed in, apart 
from the position of particular Kings, the Pope was a gainer 
by the circumstance that he was a temporal Sovereign. He 
was thereby included in a class which was held in honour, 
quite apart from the character or condition of the individuals 
composing it No matter how small the territory or how 
scanty the revenue, if their possession made their owner the 
equal of Kings, there was a solid advantage attaching to it. It 
is hardly possible to say this now. The Sovereigns of great 
Kingdoms, large populations, vast resources, may occupy as 
large a place as ever in the popular imagination ; but when the 
Sovereign is poor, and rules over little land and few people, he 
gains nothing in popular estimation outside his own frontier 
—we may almost say outside his own palace—by the fact 
that he belongs to the Sovereign caste. Now, the Pope, if he 
had retained the temporal power, would have been but a very 
petty ruler. In days when everything is so increased in size, 
when Kingdoms have grown into Empires, and the only destiny 
in store for the weak seems to be partitioned by the strong, 
the Sovereign of an Italian province would have counted for 
nothing among his brother-Sovereigns, Yet, among his con- 
temporaries, he would have been judged by his temporal rather 
than by his spiritual character. His state would have been the 
state of a temporal ruler, his expenditure would have been the 
expenditure of a temporal ruler, his revenue would have been 
drawn from the same sources as that from which a temporal 
ruler draws his. In the first two particulars, he must have com- 
pared badly with almost every other Sovereign in Europe ; in the 
third, he could only have compared favourably by taxing his 
subjects very lightly, and this would necessarily have involved 
a further reduction in the state the world would have expected 
him to keep. A poor Pope, now that he is nothing but a 
Pope, is a greater man than arich Pope. His poverty is like 
Cardinal Manning's Abernethy biscuit,—it is a positive dis- 
tinction. But then, poverty to be dignified must have no 
claims on it; and so long as the Pope was a Prince, he could 
not escape claims. There is the same difference between the 
two positions that there is between the position of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and an Archbishop of Paris. When 
Cardinal Guibert died and left nothing behind him, no one 
had a right to complain, and so every one was free to 
praise. But if Archbishop Benson were to leave nothing 
behind him, he would be justly open to the condemnation 
St. Paul passes on those who provide not for their own house- 
hold. It is the same with the Pope. We do not deny that 
the loss of his temporal power may, under certain circum- 
stances, make the exercise of his spiritual independence 
difficult ; and now that Rome is fast becoming a great modern 
capital, there may be special incongruities about the Pope’s 
residence in it. But that he is in all respects a greater per- 
sonage by reason of his ceasing to be a petty Italian Prince 
seems to us absolutely certain, and that fact ought to carry 
some consolation to mourning Catholics. 








THE LATEST INFERNO. 


HE new series of Blackwood’s Magazine opens brilliantly 
with a picture of great power (which we are hardly likely 

to be mistaken in ascribing to the pen of Mrs. Oliphant), of 
“The Land of Darkness,”—which is more properly to be called, 
perhaps, the land of retribution. For there is no necessary 





1 
tie between darkness and the worst kinds of evil, except ina 


world in which evil, to grow and bear fruit, must remain undis- 
covered. On the contrary, the worst evil we can imagine is that 
which shows no shrinking at all from the light of day,—that 
which does not even seek to hide itself in any sort of uncon- 
sciousness. The man who tries to cheat himself into thinking 
evil good, is not yet steeped to the heart in evil. The man who 
shrinks from reckoning plainly with himself may be as bad as 
in the course of his short life he could have become, but it is 
obvious that with a little more experience he might become worse, 
The late Lord Westbury’s celebrated sarcasm on a brother Judge, 
that “with a little more experience” he might well become 
the worst Judge on the English Bench, was a sarcasm worthy 
of that keen intelligence. If experience does not cause im- 
provement, either intellectual or moral, it causes deterioration. 
If you are no better for the light, you are worse for it; and, 
indeed, light is often mercifully denied to those who would use 
it only for their own destruction. Hence we hardly think that 
the power of this Dantesque picture of the sufferings of evil is 
the greater for its conception of evil as always living in a half- 
light. A world of shadows suits well enough the antique con- 
ception of moral retribution as a destiny of failure, but hardly 
our Christian conception of retribution as the anguish caused 
by a profound and irreducible schism in the heart and mind of 
man. One can understand the pagan conception of a Tantalus 
or a Sisyphus as suffering the highest retribution conceivable 
in the minds of those who held that it was the worst of miseries 
to attempt what it was impossible to achieve. And such a 
Tantalus and Sisyphus—for ever making ineffectual efforts— 
were very naturally placed in a world of shadows. But the 
writer in Blackwood has a notion higher and truer than this of 
the retribution suited to evil natures,—it is to abandon them 
wholly to the evil they pursue, and let them learn how the iron 
enters into their soul when they learn how impossible it is to 
reconcile them to themselves. To fail continually on the very 
edge of success is heartbreaking only as all mortifications of the 
desires- are so. To succeed, and know that what you have 
set your heart upon is dust and ashes, and still to be unable to 
withdraw the heart from those ignoble gratifications,—that, 
indeed, is true horror. And that is the horror sketched for us 
here in this ‘ Land of Darkness.” The evil beings there live 
wholly for themselves, gratify all their selfishness to the utmost, 
indulge themselves in curiosity, in cruelty, in pleasure to a point 
that goes beyond satiety ; or they banish the very sight of what 
is painful by immuring all who appear mutilated or diseased in 
prison-houses of concentrated torment; again, they achieve the 
most wonderful intellectual feats,—in short, exhaust all the 
resources of the human mind apart from its proper hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, and find every success more bitter even 
than failure, every achievement a new proof that their cravings 
had issued in finding a more deadly anguish, and not a deeper 
satisfaction. All this is painted with the sombre vividness of 
which this author’s imaginative productions have previously 
given us our best conception. Instead of failing, like Tantalus, 
to reach the feast he craved, or seeing, like Sisyphus, the 
stone rush backward the moment it touches the crest of the hill, 
those who people this new Inferno attain what they crave, and 
find how much worse it is to crave and grasp what fills the soul 
with loathing, than even to crave what one perpetually fails to 
grasp. In the city of license, license is loathsome ; in the richest 
of gold-mines, gold is loathsome ; in the carefully patrolled streets 
of selfish order, order is loathsome ; in the voluptuous resorts of 
pleasure, pleasure is loathsome; and in the workshop of the great 
inventor, the ingenuities of intellectual device and manipulation 
are as loathsome as license, or gold, or order, or pleasure. Every- 
where the soul at enmity with God greedily seizes what sickens 
it, instead of satisfying it; and yet the recoil from God is too 
profound and too predominant over every other feeling to admit, 
except in the rarest instances, of turning in that direction for help. 


All this is painted with the utmost power; but the writer in 
Blackwood seems to us to make a serious mistake in painting the 
evil soul as destitute of those better sentiments which would be 
essential to the misery portrayed. Why should license disgust, 
and gold madden, and tyranny deaden, and pleasure cloy, and 
intellect itself fill the heart with weariness, if there were no 
longing after anything deeper than any of these? Evil does not 
consist in- failing to desire what is better, but in failing to act 
upon the desire when there are stronger and more violent cravings 
in opposition to it. Reduce man to that which the majority of these 
inhabitants of the world of evil are described as being, and you 
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have a creature incapable of being filled with disgust and 
horror by the satisfaction of all the poorer longings ; indeed one 
likely to be fully satisfied with that state as the scorpion or the 
viper is with that power of stinging for which its organisation 
suits it. When we are told of the awe and terror with which 
the name of God fills these poor rebels against his will, and 
hear how all their past misdoings come back upon them at the 
mention of that name with the most terrible anguish, we are 
told in effect that they are not destitute of those emotions and 
promptings against the inspiration of which they have steadily 
rebelled, that the desire of good lingers in them still, and that if 
they could but contrive to grasp what it impels them to grasp 
without giving up what they will not give up, they would yet 
seek to enjoy all the self-respect which the pursuit of good gives, 
as well as all the lurid delight which the satisfaction of self-will 
in defiance of good seems to give. In this Dan‘esque picture 
itis not so. We have a remnant of pity linger‘ag in the heart 
of one who is fresh from earth ; but he finds himself the object 
of universal ridicule for feeling such a pity. Yet why should 
it be soP If pity were really extinguished in almost all these 
evil hearts, why should the joy of cruelty prove the mere Dead- 
Sea fruit it is? No one supposes that the asp and the scorpion 
are sickened by the discharge of their venom. If evil beings 
amongst responsible creatures are so, it is because they have not 
got rid and cannot get rid of their better impulses, not because 
they have got rid of them. What we should expect to find in such 
a world as this powerful writer describes, is a growing paralysis 
of the will, accompanied, however, by an almost insane fury that 
the lower desires should not be compatible with the higher, and 
that their gratification should be poisoned, and poisoned more 
and more, by the growing consciousness that with every fresh 
descent in the moral scale the thirst for a kind of life that is 
ever more and more impossible, should yet remain so inex- 
tinguishable. We do not believe that cruel actions extinguish pity, 
any more than that impious actions extinguish awe. Cruelty, 
whenever indulged, diminishes the chance of curbing and over- 
ruling it at the next temptation; but even then there will be 
pity enough Jeft to poison all the pleasure in reckless cruelty 
and turn its delights to sickness. We are sometimes told that 
we can deafen ourselves to any promptings, however natural, by 
steadily ignoring them till they cease to disturb in the least the 
sang-froid with which we pass them by; and that is perfectly 
true, so far as the habits of practical life are concerned, so far 
as the protest of the instinct neglected is silenced by dwelling 
upon some other intrinsically justifiable end for the sake of which 
it is neglected. If you have made up your mind to do certain 
things involving suffering to others, because they are necessary 
to what you choose to regard as a higher end, you soon get 
accustomed to do them without weighing the suffering you have 
resolved to ignore, and at every succeeding effort you ignore it 
more effectually. But that continues only so long as you can 
persuade yourself that the end for which you inflict the suffering 
is adequate and legitimate. If once you begin to doubt that, if 
you come to weigh intelligently the suffering you inflict against 
the good gained, as you must do in the case of every pang 
voluntarily inflicted for the sake of mere cruelty, you will find 
that though you go on unhesitatingly with the pursuit of your 
own pleasure, the pangs that rise up in judgment against you 
are sufficient to poison all your pleasure, though insufficient to 
prevent you from grasping at it. In an Inferno where all our 
evil passions are set free from the restraints of human law and 
human judgment, where the breakwater of moral and social 
Opinion is removed, the inhabitants will surely know more 
vividly than ever how evil they are; and they could not know 
how evil they are, if there were no standard of good by which to 
measure themselves. It is one thing to say that men can harden 
themselves effectually against any cruelty, against any sting of 
remorse, against any sense of self-condemnation, by steadily 
ignoring it for the sake of some other aim; and quite another 
thing to say that when we can no longer ignore it, it will yet not 
interfere with our peace of mind. Now, the natural retribution 
which the soul has to expect, is that, in the very process of growing 
more evil, the self-deceptions by which men have deluded them- 
selves here will fall away, so that that which is evil will be known 
as evil, as well as that which is good as good. Even the writer 
in Blackwood assumes this. In the Inferno there depicted 
there are no shams. All the forms and shapes of evil seem to 
be undisguised. But how is that possible if the protests which 
the heart lifts up ineffectually against evil are not to be 
reckoned durable? The creatures who should lose all sight of 








good would no longer be in any proper sense evil. And yet it 
is recognised that good is still the standard, in the fine picture 
given of the anguish with which the thought of God fills the soul, 
But it is not recognised when, with two or three exceptions, all 
the creatures of this new Inferno are assumed to be beings filled 
with a superfluity of hatred for each other as well as of horror 
of themselves. Surely the true view of the world in which men 
have put off the veil of false pretences, and put it off in the very 
process of moral degeneration, is that the consciousness of evil 
will be clearer and clearer as the will degenerates. And yet that 
consciousness cannot become clearer and clearer unless the 
sentiment of good, the secret reverence for good remains, 
Extinguish that, and evil dies with it, for it cannot survive 
the sense of struggle, the sense of comparison. There is 
no such place as either one of trial or one of tribulation 
from which the sense of good has died out; for if it had, 
the sense of evil must have died out too, and in the place of 
conscious rebels, we should have nothing worse than a help. 
less and degraded type of involuntary deformities. While 
the will remains capable of evil, it must remain also more or 
less capable of good; more or less disposed to hanker after 
both good and evil, so far as these are calculated to gratify its 
mixed desires. There is neither a Purgatorio nor an Inferno 
from which the original craving for good can be absolutely 
excluded. 





DOES AGE HARDEN ? 

R. RIDER HAGGARD, in the course of the extra- 
ordinary new romance which he calls ‘“‘She”—a 
romance for which we venture to predict a demand unprece- 
dented even in these days of sensation—makes a suggestion 
which will set many minds thinking. It is that the moral 
nature tends to petrify with age, the heart gradually hardening 
with vast experience, till the man of abnormal age, say a thou- 
sand years, would be capable of performing any act, however 
cruel, if necessary to the execution of his will, and this the more 
readily if he were a wise man, and the will were consciously to 
himself a wise one. Lord Beaconsfield must have had the same 
notion floating in his brain when he made Sidonia say that “the 
heart” is in reality a liability to emotion which disappears 
as the horizon widens; and one wonders a little, as one 
reads, if the theory suggested is true. That it is apparently 
true in some cases is, of course, indisputable. Experience 
of itself hardens, not only, as in the case of the soldier 
or the surgeon, through the induration arising from custom, but 
through the accumulated wisdom which teaches us all the true 
limits of individual power, and the vastness and automatic 
severity of the forces with which mankind have to cope as best 
they may. Pain is so inevitable, that to those habituated to its 
contemplation it soon loses its dread aspect. “ Never mind about 
blood,” we once heard an old surgeon say to a novice; “ blood is 
a very showy thing.” The old learn, as the young cannot learn, 
not to be miserable about what they cannot help, not to mourn 
because there is poverty in the East End, not to shudder at 
hospital records, not to grow sick at tales of famine; for they 
know that they are powerless, and recognise with the American 
girl, that nothing is gained though they “should cry all the 
time.” Taught by innumerable facts, and influenced, too, by 
the tendency to resignation which experience produces even in 
non-Christians—every year teaching you that Providence, or 
Fate, or Circumstance is, after all, not to be gainsaid—they refrain 
from wasting force in purposeless screaming; and they seem, 
therefore, to those who would rather scream than do nothing, 
to have become hard. They are said not to be sympathetic, 
because they add nothing to the row. Indeed, in a way they 
are hard, caring less about what must be than the young, 
whose determination to find a preventive for the hail, excellent 
though it be as a stimulus to energy, springs at least as much 
from ignorance as from desire for the well-being of agricultural 
mankind. Moreover, the old grow hard about death. It ceases 
to be in their eyes the greatest of misfortunes. They can sorrow 
intensely for individuals; but they cannot feel death as a pro- 
ducer of sympathy to the extent the young do, any more than 
veterans can grieve acutely for the loss of comrades who 
are but men like themselves, and whose risk they also ran. 
They are gone, and we must all go. The old realise death, 
are accustomed to death as to the revolution of the suns, catch 
some faint impress of its kindlier side, and cannot feel that new 
horror as at something which ought not to happen that is felt 
by the young. They give up hating the inevitable, and wrap 
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themselves in a patience which is a sort of wisdom, though to 
the rightfully impatient it is so intolerably irritating. The old 
pear war, and the news of war, or of famine, pestilence, or flood, 
with a quietude which the young only imitate when they are 
by constitution callous. Some of this hardness, too, is per- 
ceptible in the moral regiun. The old do not, except in 
most exceptional cases, grow more wicked, as Mr. Haggard 
either thinks, or, with a cynical jocularity, affects to think ; 
but they grow often more tolerant of wickedness,—that 
is, expect less from human nature in the mass than the 
young do. Saintliness being equal, it is the old confessor, 
not the young, who is the least exasperated by human error. 
He knows what human beings are, and knows, too, of the 
existence in them of compensations in character of which 
the young, much to their benefit, are necessarily unaware. 
But then, is the moral hardening real hardening, or only 
apparent? We should say decidedly that while characters 
essentially rotten do frequently decay still further with age—a 
phenomenon often observed in the selfish or the weakly 
voluptuous—strong characters, if not poisoned by excessive 
power, or recurrent and, as they think, unjust misfortune, grow 
better in their later years. They grow more tolerant of all 
things, even if the things offend themselves, more affectionate 
in the self-denying sense of affection, more benevolent in 
their judgments altogether. They can pardon as_ the 
young cannot, and pardon wholly; and they are specially 
indisposed, instead of more disposed, as Mr. Haggard imagines, 
towards extreme violence. His heroine, two thousand years 
old, yet secure in beauty, might, as originally a pagan 
Greek, have so despised her barbarian rival that her life would 
have been nothing in her eyes, less than the life of a negro 
would have been to an angry Southern planter, or that of a dog 
to a vivisectionist; Lut if she had not felt that, which is a 
diseased form of pride, her only impulse would have been a 
tolerant, half-kindly scorn, which in an amiable person 
would have approached to pity for the weaker in a 
hopeless struggle. It is not the experienced who “blast” 
their foes or their human impediments, even when they 
can, and the class of murderers even by poison is not 
recruited from the aged. It is of universal experience that 
benevolence in its broadest sense is most conspicuous in men 
and women over sixty; and we should say that in the strong 
the most marked characteristic of age is a tendency to softness, 
arising no doubt in part from lost energy, but due in the main 
to experience itself. Whether the softening process would 
continue through wons, it is profitless to speculate, though 
Mr. Haggard is compelled to do it by his conditions ; 
but we can see no reason why it should not, or why 
that universal experience of mankind which induces them 
everywhere to depict the source of love as the Ancient of 
Days, should be pronounced off-hand to be contrary to evidence. 
It is difficult to find illustrations without impertinence, and 
those who are before the world are rarely the very old; but we 
doubt if any German would say that the oldest Monarch 
in Europe, trained though he was to pitilessness by tradi- 
tion, by circumstance, and by profession, had hardened 
with the burden of his years. To foreigners, the German 
Emperor appears distinctly to have softened, and men say 
—it may be false, like most stories of living Kings—that 
it is he, and not Bismarck, who feels for the lot of the 
poorest, and urges ameliorations, not always wise. Who knows 
whether, two thousands years hence, he would not be a King 
living wholly for his people, even though two thousand years 
should not teach him, what age certainly teaches few, that it is 
not through the exercise of authoritative power—we do not mean 
leadership, but power—but through abstinence from the exercise 
of it, that the individual usually benefits the many. Indeed, the 
contrary thought would be little less than a despairing thought, 
for it would involve the terrible hypothesis that wisdom and 
benevolence are mutually destructive. No one doubts that, the 
continuous completeness of the faculties and the opportunities 
being granted, wisdom grows with years ; and if wisdom does not 
produce benevolence, what is wisdom worth? It may produce 
hardness, too, in some aspects; but then, of all the powers we 
know, Nature is the most steely-hearted, and the wisest do not 
doubt that it is hard with benevolent intent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Before you finally take leave of this subject, I crave 
permission to offer two or three further illustrations of the 
characteristics of the Irish with which you have been enriching 
the columns of the Spectator, especially as they may come 
within the category of “ not being generally known.” 

There is another story similar somewhat to that of the “ould 
boa constructor” given in your issue of December 25th, in which 
the driver of a jaunting-car, on being tendered his fee by a very 
ponderous gentleman, covered the head of his horse very carefully 
with the cloth taken from his seat. To the question of his fare, 
“What is that for ?” he replied, plaintively, “ Ah, yer honour, I 
would not like to let the poor ould baste see that it was only a 
sixpence ye were givin’ me.” A horse, with short steps and 
slow, was animadverted upon savagely by the parties seated on 
the car he was drawing, when they were informed by the driver 
of the “raison”’ of this, being that he was “ a poetical horse, and 
travelled faster in imagination than in reality.” A Noncon- 
formist minister engaged in missionary work in Ireland before 
the railway system prevailed there, had his advent to the towns 
he purposed to visit previously announced by placard in large 
letters there. It was generally known that he was unfriendly 
to the established Church, and did not spare it when opportunity 
offered for censure. Seated on the top of the mail coach one 
morning, as thevehicle was about to start on its journey, the Rev. 
Alexander King was recognised by one of the many beggar- 
women by whom the coach was surrounded as usual, who, glee- 
fully clapping her hands at the discovery she had made, accosted 
him thus :—“ Long life to yer Riverince, the Riverind A. King, 
and to the Establishment too : you that gives to our sowls without 
money, and without price, shure ye won’t forgit the poor corporal 
part, and throw us a pinney.” Wit, sarcastic merriment, and 
compliment all combined. 

In the Irish famine year, two men were standing, on 
a bright sunny Sunday morning, with their backs against the 
front wall of a house, discussing the potato-disease and its 
probable consequences. Said one, “ What will become of us it 
the potato is taken away?” Said the other, “Oh! God is 
merciful; he’ll give us something else as good;” when the 
rejoinder came, “ Bedad, it’ll thry him.” No irreverence 
whatever was meant or intended by this, but the reverse. 

Many years ago, a Dublin lamplighter memorialised the 
Secretary of the Gas Company in the following terms for the 
loan of a pound :—“ Your humbel memoralist Edward Higgins 
lamplighter under a circumstance of neature is oblighed to 
troubel your Honor. The circumstance is by the assistance of 
God his wife has being these 5 days unwell in her Lying in bed 
but he has being pleased to recover her By sending to this 
world a young male child which he Hopes will be yet assisting 
to light part of the City under your honors Jurisdiction. Said 
troubel coming upon your memoralist will Tend to a littel 
expense to pay a woman for her Five days and nights troubel 
and to get said child Baptized.” Higgins then asks for the loan 
of a pound, to be stopped in any way “ your honor may think 
legal.” He does not conclude in the usual prayerful way of all 
memorials, but “he will remain with the greatest esteem and 
respect your obident humbel servant.” Higgins was a nice 
young fellow, touched with a look and air of refinement above 
his station. 

Mrs. Moore received a letter from Patrick Bergin, school- 
master, both of Rathdowney, Ireland, saying:—‘‘I take the 
prosumtuous liberty to acquaint you that James and Joseph 
are in want of both Reading and Spelling Authors which I 
surmise through a Motive of Self-indulgence they have not 
petitioned for as their intellections are so much devoted to 
Numbers. There is no Study I consider so essintialy Necessary 
as the forementioned as Figures without them are as mansion 
without a foundation. Your obedient Preceptor.” These 
letters being so racy of the soil, were begged from me by a London 
friend, fac-similes of them having first been taken by me. 

Trish wit is not confined to one class only. The Four Courts, 
Dublin, were for many years a centre of attraction for bons-imots 
and wit. In front of me one day were two great men on their 
way to the Courts, the one great in mental energy, eloquence, 
and influence, the other great in physique, colossal in altitude 
and surroundings. When they arrived at the entrance to the 
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hall of the Courts, the former pushed open the door, and in loud, 
melodious tones shouted, “ Make way for the hill of Howth,” 
pointing to his companion. The other, following quickly, said, 
* And make way also for Ireland’s Eye,” pointing to O’Connell, 
O’Connell’s companion being the well-known “ Bumbo” Greene, 
the attorney. Ireland’s Eye is a small island contiguous to 
Howth.—I an, Sir, &c., Wiu1am Bioop. 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, December 28th, 1886, 





TIAPHOPOL “IMIOL, 

[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaTOoR,”’] 
Sm,—The Liberal Unionists may encourage Mr. Goschen to put 
himself into Conservative harness; but, as a party, they prefer 
to remain zepyépo: ix7o1,—in other words, to run free by the 
side of the working team. But if they intend to give this 
support to the Government, surely it is not right to sit with the 
Opposition, and in its front ranks. As long as they continue to 
do this, their position must be a false one. For when the House 
of Commons is full, they will give to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Par- 
nell, and Mr. Labouchere, who are the real leaders of that 
which used to be the Liberal, but which is now the Home-rule 
Party, an apparent majority,—that is, encouragement, if not 
support.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Shenstone Vicarage. R. W. Essineton. 





BOOKBINDING. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ J. D.,” is under a misapprehension. 
He says that, in regard to new books, “ the sheets in many cases 
are not stitched, the binders being content with glueing them to 
the covers,” and that “expensive books are treated in this way, 
as well as cheap books.” The binding he refers to is the india- 
rubber binding which is used only for books of plates or maps, 
as such books do not open well if sewn. He is quite right in 
saying that it is a bad system, as the plates come loose, and the 
book is extremely difficult to repair. The proper plan is to 
mount the plates separately on “ guards,” an expensive process: 
Cheap letterpress books are never bound in this way, or we 
should find books similar to some few foreign ones, where, im- 
mediately the book is cut, the middle of each section falls out, 
and the book is in pieces. I heartily agree with your corre- 
spondent’s condemnation of wire-sewing, which is fit only for 
pamphlets and such ephemeral literature. Only the other day 
I had to return a copy of Farrar’s “ Early Days of Christianity ” 
to the publishers in consequence of the wire staples forcing their 
way through the cloth binding. How many book-buyers find 
this happen after their books are at home and in use, who can 
say? On the whole, if the books are properly sewn with thread, 
I believe our present system of binding books in cloth cases to 
meet entirely the requirements of the public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Gracechurch Street, January 3rd. ALFRED WILSON. 





THE AMBLESIDE RAILWAY, WESTMORELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR. ”’ | 
Str,—My attention has been called to your note upon Mr. 
Hills’s letter, as published in the Times of December 21st, 1886. 
May I simply state that the proposed railway, of under five 
miles in length, and requiring under fifty acres of land, does 
not pass along the eastern bank of Lake Windermere, as erro- 
neously reported by Mr. Hills, but is a high-level line, and quite 
distinct from the lake, from one and a half to half a mile 
off at its nearest point; that the line is for the benefit of the 
** masses ” of the tourists generally, who number about 90,000 
annually, and also for the comfort and use of the 7,000 to 10,000 
residents of the Ambleside Lake District ? I rejoice to find that 
you “ plead not for the enjoyment of the retired and fastidious» 
but for the enjoyment of the great masses of the people them- 
selves,” in all of which the promoters of the said railway 
eutirely concur.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Ruopes (Colonel), 
Resident Ratepayer of Ambleside, Westmoreland. 
Westhaugh, Pontefract, January 3rd. 








POETRY. 


A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 
I Earp the children crying from the stair, 
“A merry, merry Christmas to you all!” 
I saw down gentle cheeks a tear-drop fall, 
And on the weeper’s head was silver hair. 








But the sweet babe, high-perched within his chair, 
His dimpled hand upon the painted ball, 
With unconcern, mute and majestical, 

Almost rebuked our Christmas joy and care. 


I turned in thought to that old weary inn 
By Bethlehem’s gate, and there with wonder spied 
That other Babe, and round Him smiles and fears, 
He too was heedless ; but the Cherubin 
Unto the Seraphin in glory cried, 
“This Babe shall deepen joy and quicken tears !” 
H. D. Rawnstzy. 








ART. 


——— 
A GLANCE AT VAN DYCK.—GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Srr Courts Lrypsay and the Directors of the Grosvenor 
Gallery have, we think, made one very considerable mistake in 
the collection and choice of works by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
which they have just brought together at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
It would have been permissible, perhaps (though even in that 
case doubtfully advantageous), to exhibit the works of a lately 
deceased painter, good, bad, and indifferent, caring only to 
obtain as many examples of his handiwork as possible; but 
when it is a question of a great master, the quality of whose 
painting is, on the whole, well understood and widely known, 
there is no end whatever to be gained by exhibiting side by side 
the most indifferent and the choicest of his works; and still 
greater is the reason against admitting to such a collection 
works which are doubtful, or which have been injured 
by time or destroyed by injudicious restoration. We do 
not think it would be an exaggeration to say that this ex- 
hibition would have been not only more interesting, but also 
more truly representative of the master, if nearly half the 
pictures had been left in the possession of their noble owners. 
As a matter of fact, the Marquis of A. and the Duke of B. are 
not necessarily better judges of the authenticity of a painter’s 
work than Brown or Smith, Esq., and, indeed, since, as a rule, 
they have more money to spend, they are even more apt to 
become the prey of the enterprising picture-dealer. 

The majority of these works are, roughly speaking, two hundred 
and fifty years old; and most of them have during that time 
suffered many vicissitudes of fortune. Neglect, carelessness, 
and restoration have operated, no doubt, to deprive many of the 
works of their pristine beauties; and the fact remains that a 
goodly number show only the ghost of their former excellence, 
retaining the beauty of composition, the grandeur of style, the 
the vigorous and beautiful drawing, but frequently having 
become dull or staring in colour, and lost all traces of the 
master’s delicate gradations of light and shade, and the freshness 
and strength of his brilliant brushwork. 

The writers and spectators who mix up all such paintings in 
one unreasoning pan of laudation, are, it seems to us, scarcely 
less to blame than the Directors of a Gallery who exhibit for the 
admiration of the public, side by side, works on which Van Dyck 
would have been content to base his claim to immortality, and 
those which he would have blushed to acknowledge. With this 
exception, however, the collection is a most valuable and most 
interesting one. Wan Dyck was perhaps the last of the really 
great Old Masters—at all events, of those who maintain the 
traditions of the Venetian schools—and he is the more in- 
teresting to us, since he is an example of a painter who 
endeavoured in some ways to reconcile the practice and 
theories of the Flemish and Italian artists. After an 
apprenticeship to Rubens, and a somewhat doubtful visit 
to England, at its close he went, by the express advice of 
his master, to Venice, and there conceived that admiration 
for Titian which had so great an influence on his later life. 
To the day of his death, the influence of this double training 
is continually manifest; he was alternately an Italian and a 
Fleming,—on the one hand, fall of traditions of style and com- 
position and dramatic effect; on the other, prone to put all such 
matters on one side, and give a literal—almost stolid—rendering 
of the facts before him. Take, for instance, the most celebrated, 
perhaps, of all his pictures, the large full-length of Charles I. 
in the Louvre, a duplicate of which is in the Grosvenor Gallery 
—the one, we mean, with the white horse and the Marquis of 
Hamilton—and notice what a simple literal rendering of the 
scene, with each detail painted soberly and minutely, the painter 
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has given us. Here are no tossing of draperies, no whirling 
clouds, no fat, naked little boys flying about in impossible 
places; this is a picture which depends entirely for its beauty 
upon its truth to the facts of the case. 

In the majority of this artist’s work, however, the spirit of 
fidelity seems to be overlaid by a desire to obtain the utmost 
possible effect,—to make his sitters, as it were, dramatically 
interesting, as expeditiously as possible. No artist, perhaps, 
who ever lived was so great a master of arrangement pure and 
simple,—by which we mean the disposition of a figure, or the 
accessories of a figure, so as to obtain the greatest amount of 
effect as simply as possible. The disposition of the hands alone 
in many of these portraits gives a dramatic motive to the whole 
picture. We do not care to dwell in detail upon the oft-told 
story of how Sir Anthony would paint only the head and hands 
in many of his portraits, and leave the rest of the picture to his 
assistants. No doubt in many cases he did so, and no doubt, also, 
his work suffered enormously thereby. You have only to compare 
the handling of the paint upon the dresses and accessory details 
in the finer works of this Gallery,—such, for instance, as the half- 
length picture in which Charles I. and Henrietta Maria face 
one another, or in the group of Charles I.’s children, which is 
unquestionably the most lovely of all the pictures here—with 
that of such portraits as Nos. 21 and 23, to see how entirely 
different and superior, both in delicacy and freedom, is the 
painting of the first-named works. Look, for instance, at a 
point of detail—the rendering of the lace collar—in No. 21, 
which is a full-length portrait of Henrietta Maria, and that in 
the double half-length picture in which the Queen, also in white- 
satin dress, faces the King. The painting is in the first case 
stiff, and, if we may use an artist’s word, “tight” to the last 
degree. In the second, with infinitely less apparent labour, it is 
inimitably delicate and suggestive. Such comparisons might 
be continued almost without limit, though it is perhaps worth 
while to remind our readers, that no doubt in many cases 
the cleaning and repainting are responsible for much of the 
noticeable difference. 


As brilliant a piece of brushwork as is to be found in the 
whole Gallery, is the painting of the gold and silver doublets 
of the children in the picture of the Balbi family of 
Genoa; a composition painted by Van Dyck on his first 
visit to Italy, and very deeply influenced by the Venetian 
school. There is in this picture a combination of care 
and dash, which shows the artist at his best. The whole 
work is suffused with a deep glow of colour, the faces of the 
children are most delicately and faithfully painted, the pictorial 
effect is gained with apparent simplicity by a simple, natural 
arrangement. Compare this, for an instance of the effect of 
fashion and Court life upon an artist’s mind, with the portrait 
of Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral, K.G., which is also in its way one of the artist’s finer 
works. Although the restorer’s hand has evidently been busy, 
and slobbered the whole surface of the portrait over with a coat 
of varnish nearly a quarter of an inch thick, it seems strange 
to believe that the same man could have painted the Italian 
children, with their simple stateliness of demeanour, and this 
transpontine Admiral, with one hand on his staff and another 
on his sword, his foot resting upon a huge emblematic anchor, 
and a terrible naval engagement going on in the background, 
from which he looks away, calmly indifferent, towards the 
spectator. The whole work is a fine piece of colour, the 
attitude and gesture—Brummagem as they are—full of spirit, 
and the likeness, we should imagine, admirable; but all the 
kindness and the dignity of the earlier picture, and its unity of 
impression, are absent; and it is to this point to which we have 
been endeavouring to lead our readers,—the result, therefore, is 
that the work leaves us comparatively cold ; not being relations of 
Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumberland, K.G., and seeing 
that his artist did not care very much for him, and only repre- 
sented him in this cock-a-hoop manner because it was the 
fashion of the time, we feel it impossible to take much interest 
in the picture. We know, in our inner consciousness, that 
this man did not conduct his naval engagement in this 
“ high-falutin’ ” style, and we trace those motives of fashion 
and pretence in the artist’s rendering, for which we can find 
no real resting-place in great art. Indeed, if we look 
beneath the surface of these later works of Van Dyck’s 
{the picture in question must have been painted subse- 
‘quent to 1637), a certain element of heartlessness seems to 
pervade them all. It is not so much that they are painted in a 





hurry, as that they seem to be painted on a system: there 
is a touch of “organisation” about their details, as if an 
artistic Whiteley had supervised their production. The clever 
poses of the heads and hands become monotonous, the 
baggy, brocaded curtain, half-concealing a dark pillar, is tire- 
some in its repetition. We look in vain from one part of the 
picture to another for evidence of some special motive on the 
painter’s part, something which he found for the first time in 
this special portrait; and we but rarely make such a discovery. 
The work seems that of a somewhat thin, ambitious nature, 
possessed, it is true, of marvellous dexterity of hand, and 
capable of appreciating and producing very beautiful effects 
of colour; but it is not, with all its genius, the work 
of a man who is thirsting after the production of beauty, 
and struggling with his inability to portray all the loveli- 
ness which his eye and mind perceive. In his heart of 
hearts, he believes in a recipe for beauty, and by the help of 
brilliant painting, fine drawing, and great power of composition, 
he does produce work of astonishing attractiveness—as, for 
instance, in the great picture of “ Rinaldo and Armida,” which 
hangs at one end of this Gallery—but the inmost secret of the 
matter is not with him, and were it not that he evidently has a 
soft corner in his heart for children, we might doubt whether Van 
Dyck had any special predilections as to the subjects of his brush, 
—perhaps it was well with him in his métier as Court-painter 
that he did not care much for his sitters, but it was certainly 
bad for his art; and his name is one of those which must be 
added to the long list of artists who might have been greater 
than they were, if they had lived faithfully for their art alone. 








BOOKS. 
———_+_>———_ 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY’S POEMS.* 
Tue three poems which occupy the most space in this volume 
are so full of a certain splendour as well as power, that we 
cannot help half-lamenting with the Bishop of Derry, in the 
few and modest lines of introduction which he prefixes to his 
book, that he did not feel more distinctly the call in which he 
had been so near believing, to consecrate his life to the service of 
the sacred muse. These three longer poems are of a kind which 
all lovers of poetry will enjoy, and recur to again in times when 
their ear needs raising to the appreciation of those higher tones 
of which our modern poetry gives us instances so few and far 
between. For undoubtedly the beauty of the volume is, as Dr. 
Alexander has truly divined, in the richness of its sacred poetry. 
His verse reminds us of sunlight streaming through the mellow 
stained-glass of an old cathedral window. It has in it glory of 
colour blended with a passion of devotion, the one suffusing 
the other so completely that often, as in those same painted 
windows, the drawing is hardly distinct enough in outline to 
add more than a general tone and attitude of religious sig- 
nificance to the visionary hues with which the picture is flooded. 
What we miss in these three poems is unity of subject. What 
we find in them in abundance is range of meditative fancy 
subdued to the mood of reverence. The subject of the first and 
most effective of these poems is the imaginative moods of St. 
Augustine, —the formal topic being St. Augustine in comparative 
leisure, St. Augustine in Lombardy preparing himself for baptism 
in the company of his mother, his son, and his friend, the poet 
Licentius. We find painted here St. Augustine’s longing for 
the stronger sunlight of Africa, and his exultation in the memory 
of that richer glory; St. Augustine’s craving for the sight of 
ocean, and depreciation of the more delicate beauty of the 
milder inland lakes, which only just remind him of the 
mightier sea; while, as a foil or pendant to the fiery genius 
of St. Augustine, we have at the close a long and beautiful 
study of Virgil’s tenderer genius by the young poet Licentius. 
Finally, in the concluding stanzas, we are reminded how.often 
the fiery and unwearied Bishop looked back to this one holiday 
as the breathing-space in which he drew the most peaceful 
breath of his life. The poem is full of power and of the 
richer pageantry of Nature. What we do not find is a full 
delineation of Augustine’s complex nature, a delineation that 
should touch its deeper chords, and not simply those which 
illustrate his delight in power and grandeur and his comparative 
depreciation of mere loveliness and sweetness. That is charac- 
teristic, no doubt; but with such a theme as the nature of St. 





* St. Augustine’s Holiday, and other Poems. By William Alexander, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Oo. 
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Augustine once opened up, one hopes to hear some still deeper 
notes struck in these fine but rather loosely connected stanzas. 
Every stanza has a charm of its own, but here are some which 
rise higher than the others in delineation of the barbaric splen- 
dour, the semi-African passion, of the great Latin Father’s 
imaginative yearnings :— 
“Yet even here, upon this lawn of rest, 
I miss the splendour of my own far ocean, 
The various robes which wondrously invest 
The evanescent moods of his emotion— 
Green of a hundred shades and the fine fall 
Of azare tint and pomp purpureal. 


Fair are these waters as these hills are fair, 
A fit enfolding for a rustic home ; 
Bat who their narrow beauty may compare 
With that majestic amplitude of foam ? 
These azure reaches where the reeds scarce shake 
The long calm silver of the Lombard lake, 


They cannot thunder with a voice like his, 
They cannot show the immeasurable line, 
They have no smoke of white foam o’er the abyss, 
No distances that infinitely shine, 
No beat of a great heart, no pendalous swing, 
No angry flap as of an eagle’s wing. 


He has the magic swell, the tinkling fall, 
In drowsy days of truce, when skies are pure, 
Monotonons, incessant, musical ; 
And when his trumpets sound for war, the obscure 
/Konian eloquence, the vast replies 
Voluminous, the interminable sighs. 


The fierceness of him no man shall refrain— 
See him with all his water-ftoods astir, 
Like a great king, nigh dispossess’d of his reign, 
Staggering with fated hosts, a traveller 
Against the wind upon his shoreward track, 
His torr white hair tormentedly blown back. 


They have but one sweet look and steaGfast tone ; 
Save when the tempest’s battle may be set, 
The war of their white passion passes soon ; 
His the great epic, theirs the canzonet, 
And the brief storm-bursts like an angry ode, 
And the floods flashing like an episode.” 


But we get still nearer to the heart of St. Augustine in the 
following fine passage, suggested, perhaps, by the verse in the 
Psalter, “In domino confido; quomodo dicitis anime mez, 
transmigra in montem sicut passer P” 


“Often he took the Psalter in his hand, 
And turn’d to pages blister’d long with tears, 
The balm of broken hearts in every land, 
The consolation of a thousand years ; 
And nobly bold told penitents their bliss, 
In gentle images perchance like this— 


‘ Look when thou walkest by the winter strand, 
Hath it befallen thee, that through the grey 
Of the sea mist, into thy very hand, 
Floated a snow-white bird through the salt spray, 
Fair, but deep wounded, bubbling from its beak 
A thin red foam, with faint infantine shriek ? 


‘ Which noting, to thyself thou mad’st a dirge— 
“There is no healing in this hand of mine ; 
Here must thou die, by the unpitying surge ; 
Not in the long blue distances divine, 
Not in thy little happiness upborne 
On seas refulgent with the rosy morn.”’ 


‘Such, and so sorely wounded, floating in, 
Are penitents beside the sea of time : 
Such, and so deep, the crimson stain of sin, 
The scar we bear in this ungentle clime. 
But lo! a healing Hand, our wound above, 
Strong as eternity, and soft as love. 


‘ And a sweet voice that unto us hath lent 
A new beginning and a nobler flight. 
So to poor hearts He gives incontinent 
A larger liberty of golden light ; 
Makes more than expiation for our fault, 
And arches over us His bluest vault, 


‘Saying, “ I charge thee, O my wounded bird, 
Soar nearer to the heaven where’er thou art; 
Let all the breezes by thy plumes be stirr’d ; 
I heal thee through and through, O bleeding heart! 
I ask thy song, and give thee voice to sing ; 
I bid thee soar, and give thee strength of wing. 
‘ What I command I give my mourners still, 
Give the delight that doth the victory gain ; 
Give first, and then command them as I will, 
Sweet penitence, taking pleasure in its pain. 
I bid thee set those psalms of sorrow seven 
To the allegro of the airs of Heaven.”’” 


There we have some approach to the theology into which 
Augustine threw his heart of fire. Not jess beautiful, though it 


is beautiful with the beauty of contrast, is the passage delineating 








that is analogous in other poets of our own day. Here we are. 
anxious to rivet attention on that which is unique and charac. 
teristic in Dr. Alexander’s verse. 
The poem on St. Bernard of Clairvaux, which professes, 
however, to be suggested by a comparison of his book on the 
Song of Songs with M. Renan’s study of the same Hebrew. 
poem, is as full of noble passages; but in it the loose. 
ness of texture which we have noted in the poem on 
“St. Augustine’s Holiday,” is even more conspicuous. We. 
have studies of Nature which are very beautiful, but hardly 
specially characteristic of the great Cistercian; a fine though 
hostile study of Irish character, put into the mouth of St, 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, who is represented as in 
weariness of soul heving visited St. Bernard, and died in his 
monastery; and a fine passage describing the visit of Pope 
Innocent II. to Clairvaux, which, while it dwells on the sim- 
plicity and austerity of the Abbot, hardly enlarges, except by 
the sermon which he preached before the Pope on the lilies of 
the field, our knowledge of his nature. We will extract the- 
first passage, though it is not, we take it, at all meant as an 
adequate study of Irish character, but only as a dramatic 
account of it by a prelate who is represented as having left 
Ireland in weariness of his fruitless struggles there, to rest and, 
lay his body in a distant land :— 
‘Scarce was the sermon done, the blessing o’er, 
A train of horsemen halted at the gate. 
‘My Lord the Abbot,’ said the janitor, 
‘One like an angel comes to us full late, 
Primate of a green island o’er the sea; 
His name, too, is an angel’s—Malachy.’ 
Four or five days flowed on in fair discourse ; 
Gracious his speech and stately his regard. 
Oft would he warn them with prophetic force 
That he was come to them to meet the Lord. 
He rode to Clairvaux in October mist, 
The Feast-day of St. Luke the Evangelist. 
Something of fever flush’d his pallid cheek ; 
To Bernard mournfully a little while 
Out of his spirit’s trouble did he speak 
Of certain tribesmen in his restless isle. 
* Patience,’ he cried, ‘that tree of hidden root, 
And bitter rind, that hath so sweet a fruit, 
Be the good guerdon of the Bishop’s heart, 
The turbulent sheep who shepherds in that land. 
Full often must he bear, with breaking heart, 
The long ingratitude, the plot well plann’d, 
The deep suspicion hid with laughing eye, 
The poison’d dagger sheath’d with flattery. 
They do possess such imitative grace, 
Such exquisite sympathy when needed most, 
Such fine emotion feign’d with mobile face, 
Such passionate speech—withal the enormous boast,. 
The shallowness of hearts that seem so deep, 
The candid lie that makes you laugh and weep. 
O grand traditions, forged me any morn, 
Ethereal sentiment for solid gold, 
Vows soon unvow’d, oaths laughingly forsworn, 
Facts no historian happens to have told, 
Fair, faint, false legends of a golden spring, 
A past that never was a present thing. 
The thrush sings sweetest with his speckled breast. 
Against the hawthorn jags, their poets say ; 
His loveliest notes are agony exprest, 
So that the little pain seems rapture : they, 
So sharp, so soft, so pitiless, so forlorn, 
Sing like the thrush, and stab ye like the thorn. 
God’s pardon rest on them. All that is o’er, 
The time of my departure is at hand, 
And here my rest shall be for evermore, 
Far from Armagh and from that fatal land.’ ” 
What, by the way, is Dr. Alexander’s authority for attributing 
this weariness and despondency concerning the Church in 
Ireland to Archbishop Malachy ? Did he not visit St. Bernard 
on his way to the Papal Court on a special ecclesiastical mission ? 
The accepted Roman Catholic life of St. Malachy does not sug- 
gest this weariness of spirit. Very fine, too, is the passage in 
which St. Bernard addresses the soul of his brother Girard after 
his death, of which we can only find space for a single verse :— 
“* God’s life is to have mercy and forgive ; 
One spirit with Him, thou, my Girard, art ; 
Wherefore thro’ that great life which thou dost live 
There is unsuffering sympathy in thy heart. 
Thou carest, though no care can pass thy gate, 
And passioning not, art still compassionate.’ ” 
That last line has in it a singular beauty and power, and is a 
perfect expression of that deep sympathy of spirit between the 
Bishop of Derry and the greater Latin Fathers, which it is 





Virgil’s “ gift of tears;” but that is one to which we have more 





now sufficiently uncommon to find amongst us. 
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The poem on “The New Atlantis,” or the vision of science, 
Yearning, and piety, as all blended in true union, which was the 
vision of Dr. Alexander’s early Oxford days, and on the cruel 
disappointments which later days have brought, is one in a 
somewhat different key; nor do we, on the whole, admire it 
so much as the other two. But the youthful vision is full of 
mystic beauty, while the meditation on the collapse of that 
vision in later years contains some verses of singular force. 
Here is a very happy allusion to M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus :— 

“ And He whom we adore with bended head, 
What tints are these the mockers intermix ? 


The riddle of the years is poorly read, 
A contradiction loads the crucifix. 


They call Him King. They mourn o’er His eclipse, 
And fill a cup of half-contemptuous wine, 

¥oam the froth’d rhetoric for the death-white lips, 
And ring the changes on the word ‘ divine.’ 


Divinely gentle—yet a sombre giant ; 
Divinely perfect—-yet imperfect man : 

Divinely calm—yet recklessly defiant ; 
Divinely truae—yet half a charlatan, 


‘They torture all the record of the Life, 
Give—what from France and Germany they get, 
To Calvary carry a dissecting-knife, 
Parisian patchouli to Olivet.” 

In the Bishop’s youthful poems we admire much, but find the 
richness of colour too often predominating over the strength of 
‘the thought. But it is not easy to speak too highly of the transla- 
tions of some of Victor Hugo’s poems, which are the joint work, 
Dr. Alexander tells us, of Mrs. Alexander and himself. The 
translation of “The Parricide,” the wanderings of Canute’s 
soul in the spiritual world, is one of the noblest pieces of trans- 
lation known to us. 

This is a volume to make one regret heartily that the author 
of it has not given more of his time to the study and expres- 
sion of poetic visions, thoughts, and moods. 





THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.* 

Mr. Mattocx’s novel is, taken as a whole, a failure, in spite of 
one or two very clever sketches of character—or, rather, of 
typical ways of viewing things and of intellectual character, 
notably those of Foreman the Socialist, and Mr. Stanley the 
Catholic priest—and in spite of some lyrical stanzas full of 
poetic feeling. These fail to redeem the novel from such glaring 
faults as must condemn it as a whole. The story is entirely 
without interest; the heroines are in no way remarkable, and 
one of them is so imperfectly sketched that we fail to have any 
insight into her character; the hero's love-making is so 
wanting in abandon, so thin, so vacillating, as to arouse no 
sympathy whatever; the social tone pervading the book is very 
unhealthy, and to our mind, the author fails in giving any fair 
estimate of the very thing which the title of the book leads us 
to expect,—the effects on individual character and on the life of 
the community of an old aristocracy, with its traditions and its 
modes of viewing life. 

There is no story to tell, the book being really only a string 
of dialogues, and so we will proceed at once to consider 
the point we have named last, as it refers to characteristics 
visible in almost every page of the first volume, and frequently 
enough in the other two. Carew, the hero, is supposed to be a 
favourable specimen of the results of good birth and breeding, 
embodying, as he owns, the prejudices of his class, but still, 
likewise, its characteristic excellences. To us, we confess, he 
appears to have neither the one nor the other. His favourite 
occupation is thinking and talking about his own birth and 
position, and indulging in self-satisfied contempt for classes of 
society other than his own. We submit that this habit of con- 
sciously reflecting on his advantages and talking of them is the 
direct antithesis to the instinctive family pride, hardly conscious 
of itself, to be found in many of our old historic families, which 
has in it, with whatever defects, far nobler elements than 
anything we can discern in Carew. Nor does Carew’s pleasure 
in dwelling on his own real or supposed social superiority 
to many others, seem to us more happily conceived. This is 
not in any way specially characteristic of the higher classes. 
We have ourselves seen in a suburb of Manchester, inhabited 
exclusively by retired Manchester traders, the same self-satisfied 
complacency on the part of Mrs. Jones in dwelling on the fact 
that, from some microscopic distinction of position or antecedents 
invisible to the ordinary eye, she is able to regard Mrs. Smith and 





* The Old Order Changes: a Novel. By W. H, Mallock, London: R, Bentley 
and Son. 





Mrs. Brown as “ dreadful people” whom she cannot possibly visit. 
This spirit is characteristic not of any special class of society, 
but of a special kind of mind; and while doubtless plenty of it 
exists in the great world of London, it is in no sense character- 
istic more of the great social centre than of smaller ones. There 
is, of course, this distinction, that where it is exhibited in the 
aristocratic classes, it is often coupled with a certain external 
social tact ; and the combination is well sketched by Mr. Mallock 
in Lady Mangotsfield. But it is the tact, and not the accom- 
panying absence of delicacy of feeling, which can be traced to the 
traditions of an aristocracy. The type which Lady Mangotsfield 
represents is to be found in only a section of the upper classes, and 
is perhaps to be met with especially among those whose pride it 
is to keep pace in all respects with the fashion of the day, and who 
are the legitimate successors of those persons who in the last cen- 
tury were called “dashing,” and whose mixture of hauteur and 
want of breeding has been so inimitably sketched by Miss Edge- 
worth in some of her novels. Lady Mangotsfield, then, appears 
to us to be a true likeness of a section of the great world; but 
we cannot see in Carew anything especially typical of the class 
representing the “old order.” When we find him in every page 
talking of the “glamour” of high society; of his sense of the 
fitness of his being surrounded with liveried servants and eating 
off plate; writing a folio letter to Mrs. Harley about ‘the 
manners of an aristocracy visible in her every instinctive move- 
ment—in the way she carries her head, in the little things 
she laughs at ;” walking with quicker step as he retlects that 
his order is “ different from the rest of the world,” and of a 
“different clay ;” proposing to his friends points of meditation 
on the “ social tone” of “ high-bred ladies and gentlemen,” on 
its “ ease combined with courtesy, its grace without affectation ;” 
explaining that he had rather eat herbs with gentlemen than an 
ox (or a sheep, we forget which) with people of no family,—he 
appears to be so overcome with the greatness of his position 
that, like David in Saul’s armour, he can hardly walk in it, 
much less fight. There is the same contrast between him 
and the real grand scigneur or grande dame, as between a 
self-educated pedant and the best products of University educa- 
tion. Both may have learning; but in the one there is a 
consciousness and a display of it which lead one to prefer 
ignorance by comparison ; in the others it is worn “ lightly as a 
flower,’”’ with no conscious reflection on its possession, but with 
the effects on thought and conversation which a really cultivated 
and well-stored mind cannot fail to have. 


And while Mr. Mallock spends so much unsuccessful labour 
over this aspect of the “old order,” he seems to us to miss the 
higher effects on the character which may often be traced to the 
traditions of an aristocracy. There are, we think, nobler char- 
acteristic results than Carew’s brooding over battlements, pic- 
tures, and plate. When our spoilt young Guardsmen endured 
all the privations of the Crimea without a murmur, had the 
traditions of pluck which they had assimilated at Eton and in 
the hunting-field at home nothing to do with the matter? We are 
not professing to estimate accurately what is to be said on both 
sides, nor are we forgetting the bad and self-indulgent specimens 
of the class in question; but we believe there is a good side, and 
Mr. Mallock gives us no picture or suggestion of the habits of 
self-restraint, self-respect, public spirit, hardiness, pluck, which 
we believe are often due in no small measure to the habits and 
traditions of our upper classes. Nor, again, does he do any 
justice to what seems to us far the most attractive feature in 
the “old order,’ the mutual and hereditary relationship of 
landlord and tenant, the respective positions settled long ago to 
the satisfaction of both, the interest of the landlord in his 
people, the happiness of loyalty towards the landlord. It might 
be an ideal picture; but it is undoubtedly to some extent 
realised among some of our country gentry. To Mr. Mallock, 
the past seems a thing either to gloat over or to dream of; but 
we believe that to many, the sense of the duties of position, and 
the wish not to be untrue to good traditions of the past, are a real 
and practical legacy, and would be swept away with the “old 
order,” to the great loss of the country. And we may add that 
we believe a true picture of an English country gentleman of 
the best type would depict real refinement and delicacy of feeling 
for others, care not to obtrude unduly such social advantages as 
he possessed, and a recognition of differences of position purely 
as a fact,—just as we feel without any great sense of elation that 
it would be incongruous to eat our meals in the servants’ hall. 
But to such ideas Mr. Mallock seems impervious, and exhibits 
instead, with evident admiration for the rudeness and self- 
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assertion which pervade it, the most unwholesome atmosphere 
of some of the least admirable London drawing-rooms. 

It is a relief to turn to some of the lyrics scattered up and 
down the book. Here is one of great beauty and delicacy of 
thought :— 


“Oh, World! whose days like sunlit waters glide, 
Whose music links the midnight with the morrow, 
Who for thine own hast Beauty, Power, and Pride,— 
Oh, World! what art thou ?? And the World replied, 
‘A husk of pleasure round a heart of sorrow.’ 


‘Oh, Child of God! thou who hast sought thy way 
Where all this music sounds, this sunlight gleams, 
Mid Pride, and Power, and Beauty, day by day— 
And what art thou?’ I heard my own soul say, 
‘ A wandering sorrow in a world of dreams.’ ”’ 

Of the clever sketch of Foreman, the Socialist, we spoke in 
reviewing some of those portions of Mr. Mallock’s book which 
appeared last year in the National Review, and our limits will 
not allow us to dwell further on it here. 

Mr. Stanley, the Catholic priest, is well done likewise. The 
absence of display, the accuracy of his knowledge, the excess of 
his real, intense, earnestness over his sanctimoniousness—which 
is conspicuous by its absence—his courteous readiness to under- 
stand and discuss opinions opposed to his own, instead of being 
shocked at them, are, we believe, true characteristics of the 
Catholic priesthood at its best. When Carew wants spiritual 
advice, Mr. Stanley arrives to give it, but protests that he is so 
hungry that he cannot say a word until he has had something to 
eat. There is no entering with a long face or saying, “This is a 
very grave crisis.” The decorum of the matter is minimised, the 
great object being to put his disciple completely at ease. Mr. 
Stanley’s demeanour recalls to us the story which used to be 
current of the contrast between the Anglican confessor, who had 
not the traditions of the confessional, and the Catholic,—that 
the former, on hearing the confession of distractions at 
morning prayer, held up his hands and groaned, “ Monstrous, 
monstrous !” while the latter, when some one confessed, “‘ I have 
committed murder,” quietly asked, ‘How many times?” We 
question, however, whether so adventurous and theoretical a 
sermon as Mr. Stanley preaches would be tolerated in a Roman 
Catholic pulpit. From an essayist it might pass uncensured ; 
but we doubt whether the Roman Bishops would sanction it in 
a priest’s official teaching. Part of the sermon is, however, 
remarkable; and without giving an opinion as to how far Mr. 
Mallock’s theory of the Roman Church is true, we will notice 
it in conclusion. The main thesis of the sermon is that the 
Catholic Church may very well assimilate the chief features of 
that theory of conscience which the evolutionists have devised. 
We have not space to discuss this point, but would briefly say in 
passing that, as a test of virtue, we believe Roman Catholicism, 
or any other form of Christianity, might very well adopt it so 
far as objective virtue is determined by material results, because 
the evolutionist form of utilitarianism is possibly the truest. 
Bat inasmuch as there is a sphere of duties wholly outside the 
utilitarian range, there is a very obvious limit so far-reaching as 
to make the reconcilation a very partial one. Mr. Stanley’s 
illustration of the Roman Church’s powers of assimilation is, 
however, a very interesting one, and we proceed to cite, without 
pretending to criticise it. Speaking of the doctrine of Transub- 

stantiation, he says :— 

“It implies and it depends upon certain philosophical conclusions 

of Aristotle. The same may be said of other ideas and doctrines, 
which have either been formally enunciated or are generally held by 
the Church. ..... It illustrates the fact, which to the Protestant 
world may seem curious, that the philosophic system of a heathen 
philosopher forms an integral part of Catholic Christianity. Yes, let 
me say it again; the laborious conclusions of one whom none of the 
Apostles had even heard of; whose name is never mentioned in 
gospel, in epistle, or in creed—one who himself knew nothing of God 
the Son or of God the Father—the views, the conclusions of this 
heathen among the heathens are now living parts of the body of the 
Catholic Church,—bone of its bone, flesh of its sacred flesh. I must 
further add this. Aristotle’s influence over Christian thought dates 
not from the Apostolic, not even from patristic times, but from the 
Middle Ages. .... . Perhaps you realise why I have thus digressed. 
The relation of the Catholic Church to the philosopby of Aristotle is 
a type of her relation to all thought and all discovery that is outside 
herself... .. . She may not [assimilate it] at the first moment of 
discovery, for the process of assimilation is gradual; but the Holy 
Spirit, the sonl of the mystical body ..... . knows its own times 
and seasons, and the assimilation takes place at last.” 

In concluding our review of this very unequal book, we can 
only express a wish that Mr. Mallock would recognise more 
accurately his natural sphere of literary work. The present 
volume demonstrates at once his total unfitness for the distinc- 


human character, of dramatic instinct, and of perception of 
those light and humorous aspects of human life which are 
necessary in some measure to all novelists; and, on the other 
hand, his powers of able, thoughtful, perspicuous essay-writing. 
If he would only take a truer measure of his own powers, and 
cut his coat according to his cloth, he might yet fulfil the hopes, 
so long unfulfilled, which The New Republic and Is Life Worth. 
Living ? aroused among his readers. 





HEINE’S “REISEBILDER.”* 

“ We know well enough,” says Heine, in his witty but abomin- 
able sketch, Die Bader von Lucca, “that the later works of a 
true poet are not superior to his first,” and he might have added 
that in many instances the first works of great poets are also 
their very best. At any rate, this truism has been fully borne 
out by the first two parts of his Reisebilder, and by his Buch 
der Lieder. None of his later prose works equal in point of 
brilliancy his Harzreise and his Buch Le Grand. The former, 
in particular, is a masterly sketch, unsurpassed, perhaps, in the 
literature of any country. It contains, in a rare combination, all the 
elements which composed his genius,—wit, humour, and poetry. 
We see before us a young student, rushing forth to the romantic 
Harz Mountains in order to shake off the dust of pedantic 
University life and the ennui of conventionality. After having 
given vent to his anger against “town and gown,” he revels in 
the beauties of Nature, which he depicts with the magic hues of 
romanticism; and his shouts of exultation at the freedom 
regained are intermingled with plaintive tones like those of the 
nightingale. But the mocking-bird makes itself also heard. 
His caustic descriptions of comic characters, and his unsparing- 
but well-founded attacks on the social, literary, and politica} 
state of Germany, impart to the Harzreise the charm of variety 
and the interest of earnestness of purpose. The publication of 
the first volume of the Pictures of Travel naturally caused a 
great stir in Germany, and it has been truly said that it marked 
the advent of a new epoch in her literary history. The second 
volume of the series, including a description of Norderney, 
interspersed with polemical remarks, and the Buch Le Grand, 
did not meet with the same general approval as the first, on 
account of the ultra Napoleon-worship manifested in the latter 
production. Still, nobody could deny its brilliant play of wit, 
and the second volume was as eagerly, if not as approvingly 
read, as the first. 

The above three sketches have been included in the volume: 
before us, together with a translation of the essay on the 
“Romantic School.” The translator explains in his preface 
that he undertook the present version because “it has long 
surprised him that, in spite of Heine’s growing popularity in 
England, no Englishman has hitherto undertaken a complete 
version of the best known and most brilliant of Heine’s prose 
writings ;” and in a foot-note we are informed that a translation 
of the Reisebilder was published by Mr. C. Leland in America, 
in 1856. We cannot accept this as a raison d’étre for the 
present publication. Supposing an American astronomer dis~ 
covers a new comet, is it necessary that the same comet should 
be re-discovered by an Englishman? If the English trans- 
lator had said that he undertook the new version because the 
one by his American predecessor was incomplete and faulty, 
this would have been a plausible plea; but, unfortunately, that 
discovery does not seem to have been made by our countryman, 
for he has not only adopted a number of mistakes made by Mr. 
Leland, but he has considerably increased them by blunders of 
his own. This stricture is very severe, but it is no use mincing 
phrases in such matters, and in order to substantiate our charge, 
we will, with no malicious intent, enumerate a few only of the 
numerous “ translation-blunders” we have discovered in Mr. 
Storr’s version. We are loth to inflict this process on our 
readers, but we think we owe it to the translator, and even to 
our readers themselves, who will thus be able to form their own. 
opinion. 

On beholding the ruined castle of the Hardenberg (not: 
“Hartenberg”), Heine felt a poetical emotion at the sight of the 
relics of ancient chivalry, and he says that “although [wenn. 
man auch, &.] a person may have his heart, as it is proper, on 
the left. side—on the liberal side, namely—he nevertheless could 
not help entertaining an elegiac feeling at the sight of,” &c. This 
poetical sentiment is mistranslated by Mr. Storr, “ Jf your heart 
is in the right place, I mean on the left side—as a liberal’s 





* Heine’s Travel-Pictures, 4c. Translated by Francis Storr. London : George- 
Bell and Sons, 
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should be—you cannot view,” &c., which rendering shows that 
the translator quite missed the drift of Heine’s remark. In 
describing the adventures with the alleged tailor, Heine 
says of the latter, that he was eine volksthiimlich barocke 
Mischung von Laune wnd Wehmuth, and this is rendered by Mr. 
Storr, “The strange medley of humour and melancholy which 
is common in Brunswickers.” Why on earth in Brunswickers 
only ? Heine says volksthiimlich,—i.e., “ peculiar to the people in 
general,” and there is no mention whatever of Brunswickers. Of 
the word Biicking, which denotes a kind of smoked-herring— 
having, of course, a “smoky smell ”—the translator remarks in 
a foot-note :—‘‘ It [namely, Biicking] probably comes from bock, 
a goat, the connection, of course, being the smell.” How is it 
possible in our scientific, and we would add “ etymological” 
days, to make such a blunder? Moreover, bock means “ he-goat,” 
and not a “ goat” only. 


On p. 20, we meet with one of those gross mistakes which the 
translator has thoughtlessly adopted from Mr. Leland. In 
describing the miners’ hats, Heine says that they were 
ganz randlos wie ein abgekappter Kegel,—i.c., “without a 
brim, like a truncated cone,” and this is absurdly ren- 
dered by both translators “a decapitated ninepin!”’ In 
his preface, Mr. Storr assures us that “in revising his 
version, he consulted the French edition.” Had he done so 
carefully, he would have found there un céne tronqué for the 
above expression, and he would have been saved from adopting 
Mr. Leland’s blunder. On p. 59, the new translator has again 
been misled by his American predecessor in gravely asserting 
that the name of Schierke, a small place in the Harz, means 
“rascal.” Both translators boldly connected that name with 
Schurke. But Schierke is no German word at all, and 
has as much to do with Schurke as it has with (Curke. 
On p. 59 occurs the ironical advice which Heine had given to 
a poetaster regarding his projected work. It runs literally, “1 
hope he will succeed with this literary trick,” &c.; and Mr. 
Storr makes Heine actually apply this remark to himself, by 
translating, ‘‘ I hope to make a good use of this literary trick,” 
&c., which is not only a wrong rendering, but spoils the whole 
point of the passage in question. ill FHulenspiegel is char- 
acterised by the translator as a “ Simple Simon” or “ Wise Man 
of Gotham,” which description shows that he has not the 
faintest idea of the doings and sayings of that shrewd wag. 
The terms Nachbeter and Nachfrevler Byron’s are translated 
(p. 107) by “ Byron-worshipper” and “ Byron-blasphemer ” 
respectively. The American translator has a similar rendering, 
which, again, shows that neither Mr. Leland nor Mr. Storr 
understood the meaning of Nachbeter, and much less that of 
Nachfrevler, an exquisite term coined by Heine. Nachbeter, 
i.e., “ one who repeats the prayers of others,” is ironically applied 
to an “ unthinking slavish imitator;” and Heine, in his love of 
paradoxical antitheses, invented the word Nachfrevler, i.e., “ one 
who blindly adopts the sins of others.” We fully admit the 
difficulty of giving the words pointedly in English; but it 
would have been better—if the translators had caught the right 
meaning of them—to insert the German expressions and explain 
them in a note, than to give a wrong translation. The word 
ironisch is translated on p. 108 by “ disguised,” and on p. 117 
the expression in terrorem has been inserted, for which there 
occurs no equivalent in the original. On p. 191, we hit again 
upon a very grave mistake. Heine says, “ Although in France 
Christianity exclusively [127] means Roman Catholicism, I must 
nevertheless premise that I speak of the latter only ;” and Mr. 
Storr makes him say, “ Christianity in France is synonymous 
with Roman Catholicism, and I must therefore premise that I 
am not using the term in this restricted sense.” 

We will not weary our readers with a further enumeration of 
“‘ translation-blunders,” but will only add a few words on the 
Appendices, the foot-notes, and the translations of the verses. 
In Appendix II., the translator quotes a letter of Heine’s with 
the remark that “it is not to be found in his collected works.” 
This is wrong. The letter in question is given in Vol. XIX., p.8, 
of Heine’s Stéimmtliche Werke. But a far graver, almost un- 
accountable, and certainly unpardonable misstatement, occurs in 
Appendix IV. (p. 366). In speaking of the antipathy between 
Goethe and Heine, Mr. Storr quotes a passage by Goethe from 
Eckermann’s Gespriiche reflecting in severe terms on “ Heine’s 
lovelessness.” Now, will it be believed that the passage in 
question, quoted twice, actually refers to Platen, and not to 
Heine, and that the name of the latter does not even occur in 
the conversation alluded to (December 25th, 1825)? Besides, 


not even Heine’s worst enemies ever accused him of “ loveless- 
ness,” and how could any one acquainted with his genius assume 
that Goethe would give expression to such an absurd opinion ? 
The foot-notes are neither always correct, nor are they 
sufficient. Of “Duke Karl,” it is explained (p. 14) that he was 
the son of “ Friedrich Wilhelm, the Duke of Hanover, who fell 
at Quatre Bras.” This is ahistorical error. Frederick William 
who fell at Quatre Bras was the famous Duke of Brunswick 
of “ Black Hussar” memory, and not Duke of Hanover. On the 
other hand, a great number of names and allusions are passed 
over without any explanation whatever. Thus, we read, on 
p- 53,—A freshman who had lately kept his feast of Puri- 
fication,” &c. The literal German is, “A member of the 
Burschenschaft Society, who had lately been at Berlin in order 
to purify himself [i.e., in order to prove his innocence of 
political offences],” &c. But to translate ein junger Burschen- 
schafter, by “a freshman,” is in itself wrong; whilst “ feast of 
Purification ” is the name given to a Roman Catholic festival. 
No Englishman could understand Heine’s political allusion, 
unless he had made the history of Germany his special study, 
or had lived for many years in that country, and the translator 
ought to have appended a note. 

As regards the translations of the poems inserted in the 
present volume, they are mostly unmelodious and unpoetical. 
When Mr. Storr first published his English version of the 
principal poem occurring in the Harzreise (p. 38) in Macmillan’s 
English Illustrated Magazine, a well-known evening paper 
characterised it, we believe, as “ wooden.” We can fully endorse 
this verdict, and extend it to the translations of the other poems. 
Only to give one specimen, we will quote the last stanza of the 
charming poem beginning, Kénig ist der Hirtenknabe, &c., in 
German and in the English translation :— 

“In den Armen meiner Kén’gin “That my royal head were 

Ruht mein Kénigshaupt so pillow’d 

weich, On her bosom, in whose eyes 

Und in ihren lieben Augen Mine immeasurable empire, 

Liegt mein unermeszlich Reich.” Richer than both Indies, lies,” 
To make a shepherd’s boy of the Harz Mountains speak of 
“boch Indies” really exceeds the bounds of poetical, or rather 
unpoetical license. Mr. Leland was far happier with his metrical 
versions than his Nachfrevler in the field of Heine-translations, 
as, altogether, the American version of the Reisebilder, in spite 
of its great defects, reads more pleasantly than the English one. 

In conclusion, we will readily acknowledge that Mr. Storr’s 
version contains here and there some very happy expressions 
and turns of speech, and that the Romantische Schule is, on the 
whole, better translated than the preceding narrative sketches. 





DOCTOR CUPID.* 
Doctor Cupid is a very clever book, and only jast escapes being 
a beautiful one. It is certainly the best book that Miss 
Broughton has yet written; almost free from hardness and 
coarseness, as well as from the mockery and caricature which 
spoiled Belinda. The poor Evans family might have been 
spared, perhaps; such people are no doubt ludicrous, both in 
real life and in fiction; but they are a touching spectacle enough, 
too, and one does not care to see the creator of Margaret Lambton 
heaving bricks at such weak specimens of humanity. 
“Ob, Doctor Cupid! thou for me reply,” 

The book’s motto, gives its key-note ; another fantasia on the old 
theme, with such an amazing number of variations, that one is 
reminded of the terraces in Purgatory. ‘ Love distorted, love 
defective, love excessive,” they are all here, and love in its full 
glory and beauty, too. The wrong love of Betty and Talbot, 
with its swift consequence and retribution; the miserable pre- 
tence and playing at love of Freddy Ducane, with his soft, selfish 
ways, his poetry and culture; the passionate idol-worship of 
poor little Prue, first selfish, then passing through the fire to 
come out generous and self-forgetting; the pure, good love of 
Peggy that saves John, her life’s devotion to her sister; Franky’s 
childish adoration ; the love of Lady Betty for her little son, the 
one saving power in that wild, ruined soul,—all these pictares 
are true and real, and drawn by a fearless hand, not without a 
touch of coarseness here and there, but with an instinct, an 
inspiration—it cannot be only an art—which knows how to 
move hearts, as well as to paint scathing pictures of the life of 
the present day. All the poets are right, and all Love’s aspects 
do really belong to him: he is a halo of glory and a crown of 








* Doctor Cupid: a Novel, By Rhoda Broughton. 3 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley and Son, 1886, 
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thorns, a garden of roses and a burning fiery furnace, the one 
joy of life and “ but one name for all life’s miseries.” The 
author of Doctor Cupid reminds us once more of this, in her 
own vivid way. 

Lady Betty may very well have been sketched from life; and 
yet she isatype; for our sins, a not uncommon type of the 
present day. Coarse, rude, noisy—fashionable, in short, in the 
fashion of 1886—with her paint, her false hair, her naked 
shoulders, singing horrible songs, playing practical jokes, 
immoral, insolent, passionate, revengeful, she is a portrait @ 
faire peur, especially as her friends say she ‘has such a good 
heart.” The goodness is hidden deep enough, though it does 
make two or three struggles towards the light, and one cannot 
help wondering whether, when Franky, her “loving friend,” 
was gone, he may have watched over his poor, wretched mother 
more effectually than as her rosy child here. The only character 
in the book that does not seem quite natural is John Talbot; he 
is too good for his position during those five years. The John 
Talbot we seem to know, true, simple, honourable by nature, 
and certainly not stupid, could hardly, one fancies, have been 
dragged in her train by a woman like Betty. Such a man could 
never, surely, have felt anything but disgust for such a woman. 
Her prey is a creature of her own kind, or else an utter fool. 
John is in his right place mowing Margaret’s lawn, or clip- 
ping her flower-beds ; but, indeed, that is where we who read the 
book are happiest. We turn away from the big house, with 
its riotous or uninteresting visitors and its dreadful dinner- 
parties, even from its mistress, in spite of her old frieze coat 
and spud, and billycock-hat; for she was a selfish old woman, 
after all. It is the little Red House that we love, with all the 
changes in its garden, the dear lavender-bush that died, the trees 
whose fruit follows blossom so much more charmingly than any- 
where else, because they are Margaret’s trees, and she loves and 
svatches them. Those seats under the Judas-tree and the haw- 
thorn, of what associations are they full! Can we not go and 
sit there now, and give a tear to the sad memory of little Prue, 
perhaps more sincere than those shed by the young gentleman 
who tried to immortalise her in poetry ? The walled garden at 
the great house is a desert compared with this, and Margaret 
thinks so too. 

Outside the little house and its garden, the best place in the 
book is the top of Magdalen Tower at 5 o’clock on May Day 
morning ; and here we must venture to quote a little :— 

“Not since the first year of his undergraduateship has he stood, as 
he now stands, on that stern height, looking for once at the world as 
the birds look, having climbed the steep and endless corkscrew stair. 
The years that have passed him since then seem to go by him ina 
solemn procession—solemn as this ante-dawning hour; solemn as the 
worn pinnacles above his head that have cut the blue of day, and 
poiuted to the planets of night, through three hundred rolling years; 
solemn as the great and dying moon that is only waiting for her 
greater brother’s upspringing to fade away and be not. In 
each interval of the ancient balustrades, and through the opening in 
the pierced stone, Talbot can see far down a picture differently lovely. 
Here the world-famous street, taking its way between its schools and 
stately college-fronts ; and with its Mary church’s noble spire and the 
Radcliffe’s dome for crown and finish. Here again the low, scarce 
swelling hills that so softly girdle the fair town, with the morning 
mists, not yet sun-pierced, streaming across their dim flanks. Here 
the river stealing; there the bridge, with its black cluster of men 
and women, waiting to hear the Hymnus Eucharisticus float down. 
Here a white snow of cherry-blossom in some garden; there, close 
at hand, so that he can look down, far below, upon their rooks’ nests, 
Magdalen’s tenderly greening trees. Infinite gradations of tender 
green; infinite gradations of delicate blue dying into dreamy grey, 
all woven into a mantle in which to wrap the yet sleeping city ; and 
above it all, above Talbot, as he stands, lifted half-way to heaven, as it 
seems, in the august hush of the dawn, is the arch, severely beautiful, 
of a sky that seems made out of one pale, perfect turquoise...... 
The clock is telling that it is 5, the immemorial hour at which the 
May-day hymn is wont to soar heavenwards. In a moment a hush 
has fallen upon the buzzing crowd. Off goes every college cap. All 
eyes look eastward to where the vanquishing sun has now fairly 
emerged from night and mist, and sweetly and softly upsails to 
heaven the ancient monkish hymn :— 

*Te Deum Patrem colimus, 
Te landibus prosequimur ; 
Qui corpus ciborificis, 
Coelesti mentem gratia.’ 
The harmony has swelled up skywards, and again died into silence; 
and no sooner has it ceased than the great bells imprisoned in the 
belfry below take up the tale. Standing so immediately above them, 
they do not sound like bells, rather like some loud vague booming 
music; and to that loud booming music the meeting of Talbot and 
Margaret is set.” 


This description has beauty, and so have many other pages, 
many scenes, especially belonging to Margaret, who is one of the 
best characters and most charming young women we.have met 
for along time. John Talbot, too good for Betty, is not good 





enough for her; the fact of his having led a life for all those years 
which, to say the least of it, was ignoble, places him on quite 
another level. It is natural, no doubt, that Margaret should not 
see things in this light; but we, with all our liking for John, 
cannot help feeling that there is a certain weakness of moral tone 
about him. The fact is, as we said before, John’s life and hig 
character do not match exactly. But perhaps, after all, the 
author is right in her inconsistencies. 

Somebody tells us that the book will do good; that the 
picture of Lady Betty’s outrageous manners and customs, of 
Freddy Ducane’s unrealities, will have a fine effect on a world 
which so smilingly tolerates its Bettys and Freddys and the 
like. For our own part, we do not very much believe in the 
Hogarthian way of doing good. It has no effect on the people 
attacked by it, and people of another kind do not needit. Still, 
it helps—in so popular a book as Doctor Cupid, it must help— 
to form public opinion. And as for Margaret, “to have known 
her is to have loved her; to have loved her is to have hada 
liberal education,”—an education in strength, reality, and un- 
selfishness. Margaret must certainly do good to every one who 
makes her acquaintance. 

As we lay down Doctor Cupid, it is impossible not to think 
what a book the author might write if she chose. There is one 
alteration in her style which perhaps she would not make to 
please us or any number of critics,—to leave off writing her 
stories in the present tense. It is very vivid, very dramatic; 
but surely there is a law in these things which establishes 
some difference between a novel and a play. In the 
play, human life walks before us; we hear the actors speak, 
we see them fight and kill each other; “ he enters,” “ he draws 
his sword,” “ he dies.” A play is written to be seen, but astory 
is written to be read. Lying there between two boards, from 
the very fact of its existence it is a thing of the past, a thing 
that has happened and is told. To tell it from beginning to end 
in the present tense is surely illogical, to say the least of it, and 
quite an unknown practice among the best novelists, either 
French or English. It is impossible in honesty, not to make 
this criticism on the style of a book which has charmed us almost 
in spite of ourselves. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S “ VOYAGE TO THE CAPE.”* 
Constperations of health recently caused Mr. Clark Russell to 
make the voyage to the Cape in the ‘ Tartar,’ which he terms 
“a schooner with a gross tonnage of four thousand three 
hundred.” At Cape Town and at Durban he kept his eyes— 
and, it may be added, his nose—about him, and returned to 
England in the mail steamer ‘Spartan.’ A commonplace 
voyage this, as things and men nowadays go, for, in a few 
years, every middle-class Englishman whose father can spare 
him £150 will be found “doing” St. Helena and Madeira, and 
the great Afrikander question, as thoroughly as they are 
now “done” by every American or Australian in the same 
position and of the same age, before settling down for 
life to the desk and its “immense ennui,” in the ever- 
lasting dry-goods store in New York or Melbourne. Nor 
did Mr. Clark Russell meet with any adventures worth 
speaking of. His ship might have been cut down—or 
might have cut down another ship—in a fog in Southampton 
Water, and then we should have had a remarkable account of a 
great collision. But, fortunately, or unfortunately, it did not. 
Then, he was too short a time at the Cape to be able to secure 
special information on the various problems of Imperial and 
Colonial interest that have to be solved, or are in process of 
solution there. Even some of the “yarns” that Mr. Russell 
tells strike us as not quite up to his usual mark. But it is the 
very commonplace character of his story that gives Mr. 
Russell’s method of telling it a special value. It is the function 
of the poet, more particularly of the prose-poet, to “make 
wonders from the familiar start ;” and it is the manner in which 
Mr. Russell performs this function that entitles his book to 
more than a passing notice. Life on the ocean-wave, especially 
if one is cooped up in an ocean-steamer, means, to the extent 
of three-fourths, eating and drinking—to judge from Mr. Clark 
Russell’s experiences, on a remarkable scale—billiard-playing, 
smoking, weak flirtation, and weaker story-telling. But Mr. 
Clark Russell manages to realise this ocean-life poetically, and 
still more, to idealise the mysterious life of Nature through 
which the steamer ploughs its way, and on which it makes as 





* A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Clark Russell, London: Chatto and Windus. 1886, 
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little impression as did the Roman legions on the dignified 
repose of Asia. 

This book, in fact, helps us to understand more thoroughly 
Mr. Clark Russell’s position in our literature than his works of 
fiction. As a novelist, he is the recognised successor of Marryat 
and Dana. This book reveals him as being to the sea what Mr. 
Richard Jefferies is to our green lanes and hop-gardens. He is 
an almost unconscious and “instantaneous” photographer, 
supplied with the latest chemicals and familiar with the latest 
processes, rather than an artist in oils or water-colours,—a 
photographer, however, who never forgets that we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of. Mr. Clark Russell was 
not, perhaps, born under a luckier star than Marryat or 
Dana; but, at least when on board the ‘Tartar,’ he had 
not to fight with human beings, like the one, or with the ele- 
ments, like the other. On an ocean-steamer—say, on one of 
the Peninsular and Oriental or Messageries Maritimes floating 
palaces—one is safer than anywhere else, provided there is not 
too much “ top-hamper,” and no serious risk of the fate of the 
‘Captain.’ All one has to do is to live and photograph, and 
interview the sea, with the Byronic result of loving not man the 
less, but Nature more. This, at least, is what Mr. Clark Russell 
has done, and done well. Barring the “yarns” about ship- 
wrecks and phantom ships and what not, most of which the 
reader may safely skip, and the facts, of which the smaller are 
really of more consequence than the larger, this book is, from 
the moment its author leaves Southampton to the moment he 
reaches Algoa Bay, a series of sea-photographs, produced by a 
man who steals from himself to mingle with the universe. It 
is a book to immerse oneself in rather than to read in the ordinary 
way. For to read it in the ordinary way is like rushing through 
the Louvre in an hour. Here is one picture :— 

“T remember watching the sun sinking when we were some days 
yet from St. Hélena. The western sky was cloudless, and the 
luminary, shorn of his rays, sank like a ball of fire with an outline 
exquisitely defined. He was the palest amber at first, with a reflec- 
tion upon the water coming down to the ship in sheets of glory 
broken by the heavings; but as his lower limb closed the horizon, the 
disc rapidly passed to yellow, darkening into richest scarlet that 
flung a blood-like lustre over the whole face of the sky that way, full 
of fiery menace. The suggestion of incandescence was a kind of 
oppression to the fancy, and you could see by the startled and earnest 
looks directed at that sunset that more than one mind was sensible of 
an element of fear in the sublimity of the spectacle. The blood-like 
lustre gave a lining as of molten ruby ore to the white waters 
breaking away from the stem of our ship. It veined all bright 
things that reflected light with lines of fire, and the decks of the 
steamer sparkled out in whole constellations of crimson stars to the 
burning of that marvellous scarlet circle. .... . Sometimes asingle 
simple picture would impress recollection to a degree beyond even 
the power of stirring spectacles of grandeur and magnificence. Thus, 
when | close my eyes, there rises before me a slate-coloured sea, in 
the midst of which we are sailing, whilst the horizon around is of an 
ocean-blue, merging into a dainty greenness of sky. We are steaming 
under the shadow of a heavy cloud, which is sweeping along over- 
head a very little faster than we are moving. It is a kind of eclipse 
in its way, but we are circled with a rim of the glory of the day that 
is beyond the cloud. Slowly this mountainous body of dark vapour 
settles away ahead, and as the confines of its shadow astern draw up 
to us, so you see the laughing glittering of the sea stealing towards 
us too, until the sparkling azure enfolds us again, and our black sides 
are caressed by arching heads of snow, whilst not twenty fathoms 
beyond our bow lies the slowly withdrawing darkness, like the 
shadow of night itself passing away.” 

Again —_ 

** Ascension is the most chameleon-like island on the face of the 
waters. It isaslatish haze when first you see it, slowly deepening into 
delicate haze, as though the dye of the liquid sapphire in which it 
stands were soaking, as you watched, into its porous conformation ; 
and then the green of the central mountain steals out with many a 
volcanic peak round about it, beautiful with tints of amber and of rose, 
of dull emerald, of shadowy brown; until drawing close, the island 
slips from its prismatic hues into a fixity of sedate colours, oppressing 
the mind with a kind of melancholy, so profound is the isolation, so 
vast the circle of the deep in the midst of which it lifts its head, so 
tomb-like the suggestions of the cinderous soil, and the black, deso- 
lated sea-coves which the eye explores in vain for a fragment of 
weed, for a bare handful of grass.” 

This is the genuine “ graphic” in style. 

Some of the main facts with which Mr. Clark Russell presents 
us in his book, and to which allusion has already been made, 
are worth reproducing. Surely this calls for attention :— 
*T do not want to contrast the English with the South African 
coast; but I cannot help noticing that in 265 miles of English 
seaboard you have thirteen lights, all of a brilliant and specific 
character, not to mention the innumerable illuminations of 
harbours and so forth; whilst there are only thirteen lights, 
many of them bad, in nine hundred miles of perilous coast, 
incessantly skirted by mail and other steamers and sailing- 





vessels, carrying in the course of a year thousands of lives and 
freights of an enormous aggregate value.” Also :—‘‘ The con- 
clusion I have arrived at is that England must dismiss South 
Africa from her mind as a refuge and promise for her poor; it 
is the climate and the country of the black man.” And :— There 
is nothing worse to say of Cape Town than that its drainage 
is extraordinarily and disgracefully imperfect, and that its 
hotel accommodation should be accepted as a scandal by 
the people.” People taking such a voyage as did Mr. 
Clark Russell seem to eat and drink as did Professor Wilson, 
not in reality, but in the Noctes Ambrosiane. “ Out 
of mere curiosity, I asked the steward of the ‘ Tartar,’ ” 
says Mr. Russell, “ what he reckoned as the average expendi- 
ture per male passenger for drinks. He answered that he would 
take each passenger as spending from three to four pounds a 
week, but in many cases the figure rose as high as nine or ten 
pounds per week. Such alcoholisation will never do. If steam- 
ship passengers cannot pass a self-denying ordinance, Steamship 
Companies will have to club together—one of them would hardly 
have the courage to take the initiative—to pass a Maine, if not 
a Swiss, Liquor bye-law. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

We wonder whether competition, which certainly does not 
improve newspapers, improves or injures magazines. Appa- 
rently it produces very little effect, each magazine, whatever 
the number of its rivals, obeying some law of its own being, and 
passing on its own course undisturbed, as separate an entity as 
if it never changed its editor. The seasons do, however, 
influence magazines; and the heavier ones, after a time of 
torpor, are all with the new year rather better,—by which we 
mean, first of all, more readable than usual. Lord Selborne’s 
“Thoughts about Party,” in the Contemporary Review, do not, 
it is true, come to much beyond a vague doubt whether in 
certain contingencies party loyalty and personal honesty can 
be made to agree. But Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s answer to 
Mr. S. Smith on India is a smashing defence of the 
existing method of government there, only rendered less 
forcible by a certain acridity and superciliousness. Mr. S. 
Smith may not know India very well, but Members will not be 
silent because only half-informed ; and if he is worth answering 
at all, it is hardly needful to treat him as a blackbeetle. 
Besides, Sir M. Grant Duff misses a point, and an important 
one, when he fails to see that the ignorance of English Radicals 
always shows itself in a disposition to take the native side,— 
that is, indicates an overplus of national self-sacrifice and 
generosity, rather than a failure in those qualities. That 
is a very singular note of difference between Englishmen and 
Continentals, and we are not so certain that it tends wholly 
to ill-suecess in the world. The governed races of mankind 
like justice, and the English unwillingness to oppress is one 
secret of the facility, often astounding, with which whole 
provinces yield to a single Englishman. Sir M. Grant Duff 
expresses in bright English the creed of the experienced Anglo- 
Indians, and it is most curious to see how thoroughly, after five 
years of direct intercourse with the people—whom he likes, 
though he does not like Baboos—the late Governor of Madras 
has absorbed and assimilated it. Had he remained five years 
longer, he would, we believe, have doubted whether India 
would be benefited by a relaxation in the fetters of law, 
which, we quite admit, waste much good energy. It is because 
we are substituting irresistible law for irresistible though 
beneficent will, that we are benefiting India. Madame Adam’s 
estimate of M. Paul Bert is exceedingly curious and interesting. 
Nearly as unorthodox as himself, and as attached to Gambetta 
Madame Adam evidently despised as well as disliked M. Bert, 
and thinks that his influence over the great Opportunist was 
altogether bad. She hated his positive policy and his acute 
irreligion about equally :— . 

“You must have moral as well as material good. A Government 

which aims only at the one and forbids the other, is a bad Government. 
The science which forces itself, absolute and unintelligible, on the 
ignorant, is not one whit better than the obscurantism which tries to 
force itself on the enlightened. When science claims to be all- 
sufficient, she makes an empty pretension. She is but one fold of 
the veil of Isis—the fold that sweeps the ground.” 
We hardly expected that last metaphor from Madame Adam ; 
but it is clearly, from this article, an expression of genuine 
feeling ; and it is shared, she says, by M. Spuller, the former 
editor of La République, and perhaps the strongest of 
Gambetta’s aides :— 
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‘“‘¢T am going to talk science to him,’ said Paul Bert to me, with 

an air of triumph, his eyes smiling their full smile.—‘ Science in 
politics is politics in science,’ I said; ‘and a very bad thing too, 
warping the mind twice over.’—Spuller, trying to console us, said in 
his cordial tones: ‘Science, science! I would give it all to see God 
one moment face to face !'—Spuller is really a religious man, and I 
have more than once heard him maintain that we ought to encourage 
a national clerical spirit in France.” 
Madame Adam considers M. Paul Bert to have been a man of 
ability, who sought power, who was absolutist to his toes, who 
was vain to folly, and who had in him a sinister contempt for all 
opponents,—at least, that is how we interpret her repeated allu- 
sions to the perpetual smile in his eyes. He was, in her judg- 
ment, Gambetta’s evil genius, and used the great Dictator as an 
instrument for an end which she does not exactly define, but 
which she evidently considers to be the government of France 
with a single view to its advance in material prosperity. This 
little extract sums up her view of Paul Bert :— 

“* China,’ said Paul Bert, with his superb assurance, ‘China is no 

enemy of ours. She is too much afraid of England and Germany and 
Russia. I shall try to convince her that it is her interest not to add 
as to the list of her enemies,’—‘ And the climate? What are you 
going to make of that terrible climate, that Minotaur which devours 
onr children and wastes our strength—that accursed possession, that 
graveyard of Frenchmen ?’—‘ The climate ?’ said Paul Bert, smiling. 
‘I shall treat it with contempt. I do not think it dangerous. You 
see I do not, for I am taking my wife and children with me to Hué. 
Besides, on all that stretch of coast, I shall easily find a healthy 
place. There must be one somewhere.’ ..... * You will see. I shall 
win over the Tonquinese people to the French cause; I shall free 
them from their oppressors; and I shall find means to satisfy the 
oppressors themselves, besides.’—‘ It will take you twenty years,’ I 
said, ‘ to produce a single one of these results.—‘ Twenty years! It 
will take me six months.’—‘I am sorry for you. You are always the 
same. You think you can graft reforms, like rats’ tails, on the living 
flesh.’” 
M. Bert had repeatedly performed that experiment, originally 
tried for amusement by the French soldiers in Algeria. Mr. F. E. 
Marzials attacks and condemns M. Zola as a critic in an article 
which may be summed up in one of his own epigrams. “ M. 
Zola, in his narrowness of vision, is, as it were, the Comte de 
Chambord of literature.” And Canon MacColl answers Mr. 
Dicey on Home-rule in Ireland in a paper of which the essence 
is contained in a line. The government of Ireland, he says, 
has hitherto been a failure. Consequently, “after all, the rea] 
question is,—What is to be done now? The Irish Question will 
brook no delay. Men may talk lightly of the ease with which 
eighty-six Irish Members may be kept in order in Parliament. 
They forget that the Irish people are behind the Irish Members. 
How is Ireland to be governed on Parliamentary principles if 
the voice of her representatives is to be forcibly silenced or 
disregarded ?” Are “Parliamentary principles” the only 
principles compatible with high civilisation and good govern- 
ment? Mr. Healy’s paper, “ Jubilee-time in Ireland,” is note- 
worthy for the frankness with which he preaches the doctrine 
that if the tenant cannot live on his holding even by reason of 
its smallness, the landlord has no right to rent :— 

“Without going the length of the Times, or Sir James Caird, in 
declaring that no rent is collectable from 538,000 holdings, anybody 
who knows the acreable value of land may roughly calculate the con- 
tribution which should be paid to the landlord on the majority of 
Irish farms, after allowing for the maintenance of the cultivator. 
The following is their classification in 1880, taken from ‘Thom’s 
Directory :'-— Not exceeding 1 acre, 50,613; 1 to 5 acres, 64,292; 5 to 
15 acres, 161,335; 15 to 20 acres, 136,518; 30 to 50 acres, 72,923 ; 
50 to 100 acres, 56,229; 100 to 200 acres, 22,413; and above 200 
acres, 9,899. Each of these holdings represents a family of at least 
five persons, and if the cost of supporting them be taken at the 
workhouse scale of, say, 3s. a week, each tenant will require to earn 
£39 a year to feed and clothe his household. How much, then, would 
be left to the landlord out of the holdings up to twenty acres (repre- 
senting 412,758 families) if the tenants were allowed maintenance 
on the pauper scale? Not one penny; yet these 412,758 holdings in 
all probability pay £3,000,000 rent in ordinary times. Most of that 
rent is ground out of the rags and misery and hunger of their 
families. Some of it is made by labour in England, more of it comes 
from America and Australia. None of it would be derived from 
legitimate agriculture by which the husbandman that laboureth first 
eats of the fruits.” 

Yet supposing the landlords to end that state of affairs by 
throwing holdings together, Mr. Healy would treat them as 
exterminators. 

The Fortnightly opens with an able sketch of the present 
position of European politics by a writer who professes to know, 
and probably does know, much that is hidden from the general 
public. His main idea is that France is, on the whole, stronger 
than Germany, unless Germany attacks through Belgium :— 

“France has done a fabulous amount of military work since 1870. 
She has built miles upon miles of fortresses behind which the least 





instructed of her men could fight. She believes that she has a force 
of 3,408,000 instructed, and 701,000 untaught men, or 4,109,000 in all. 
As I shall show when I go on to consider the military force of France 
in detail, partly in the present and partly in the next article in this 
series, these figures are subject to great deductions in the opinion of 
competent foreign critics; but, to summarise what I shall have to 
say, it is probable that France possesses an army of 2,500,000 men, 
with artillery and cavalry proper for an army of 2,000,000, able at 
once to stand in line upon the frontier, and to carry on simple, though 
not complicated movements in the field. The Germans could put 
upon the ground a very inferior force in numbers, if we count the 
whole of the reserves upon both sides; but the Germans have more 
thoroughly trained men, and they have, until lately, had more con- 
fidence. Inthe case of a complete mobilisation the German forces 
would be more easily handled, because their regiments would consist 
less largely than the French of men not permanently with the flag ; 
but it is doubtful, even in the opinion of the German Staff, whether 
Germany could make any but a merely defensive war against France, 
except by crossing Belgium.” 

It is hardly likely Germany would run the risk of adding 
England to her enemies, and we suspect that in practice her 
Generals would, by a certain sacrifice of men—which her 
Staff would regard “ scientifically,” that is, not at all—break 
through the new line of fortresses. The article, however, 
should be carefully studied by all who think that Germany has 
no reason for her tremors, or who assume that in the next war 
Germany must necessarily win. Sir Gerald Graham’s deeply 
interesting paper on Gordon does not add much to our 
knowledge of the causes of his failure, except, indeed, the 
statement that he was forbidden to break out towards 
the South, which the General, quoting in proof the long 
struggle maintained by Emin Bey, thinks he might have 
done. Mr. A. Lang’s review of M. Renan’s later works 
is a fine though scathing piece of criticism, in which he essays 
to show that M. Renan “ picnics smiling amid the ruins of his 
cathedral, listening amiably to the musical bells from the church 
beneath the sea.” If Mr. Lang had written exactly what he 
thought, he would, we imagine, have substituted ‘“ mockingly ” 
for “amiably;” and if he has described L’Abbesse de la Jouarie 
fairly, he might have used a stronger word. Sir Arthur 
Hayter records his opinion, the result of a tour in Western 
Ireland, that the peasantry there cannot live on their 
holdings, that the people are in favour of Home-rule, but that 
the one object close -to their hearts is to own their farms. 
The dread of rent as leading to eviction is incurable. His 
only practical advice is, however, an enlargement of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Purchase Act. Lovers of “ Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Autobiography ” will hear with pleasure that Mr. J. A. 
Symonds is preparing a new translation of the book, and that 
he, on the whole, believes in Cellini’s veracity, in support of which 
he brings together, in the Fortnightly, some curious evidence. 
We doubt if the editor of the magazine has been wise 
in admitting Mr. Voysey’s paper, even with Bishop Clifford’s 
answer to it. It is very poor as argument, and to be- 
lievers in Christ of any description, decidedly offensive. What 
kind of controversy is that in which Christ’s self-conceit and 
want of filial feeling are alleged as if they needed no evidence or 
discussion? The only specialty in Mr. Voysey’s attitude is that 
while he rejects revelation with a kird of violence, and uses 
arguments against Christ such as are used by Continental 
infidels, he is still a supernaturalist,—and, indeed, something 
more, a Theist of the most definite kind, with a firm belief in 
immortality. His great argument for it is, however, an odd 
one. He says God cannot cease to love what he has loved, and 
the object of love therefore will not die. Is God, then, indifferent 
to the sparrows, or will they go on living? The editor of the 
Fortnightly interprets Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation 
in a new way. He thinks him really a peace-at-any-price man, 
though with strong personal ambitions, and doubts if his 
secession will injure his popularity with the country. That is 
an original view, but, except as regards the second clause, scarcely 
an accurate one. 

Mr. Gladstone’s paper on “ Locksley Hall,” in the Nineteenth 
Century, is interesting not only as an estimate of the poem, but as 
an opening into his mind. He believes that the past half-century 
has been a time of nearly steady progress, and only dreads the 
present tendencies to concede to Governments too much 
right of interference with the individual, to force on expendi- 
ture rather than economy, to bow down before the “ plouto- 
cracy,” which has a tendency “to infect aristocracy, its elder 
and nobler sister,” and to disrespect “ the ancient manners” in 
which was embodied chivalry, “ without which all that is good in 
society must die.” Mr. Morley’s reply to Mr. Dicey on Home- 
rule, though singularly temperate, does not strike us as forcible 
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in the main. It is only a restatement of the argument that 
less than Home-rule will not content Home-rulers, which 
is true, and an assumption that, as a consequence, Home-rule 
must be granted. Why? Only, he says, because the eighty- 
six Members who believe in Home-rule will otherwise make 
Parliamentary government impossible. Is not that a statement 
that Home-rule is a necessity, and therefore must be? We are 
always ready to believe in Dr. A. Jessopp, who is to us the most 
entertaining and instructive of all writers on English rural 
society; but we cannot recommend the reader to “ Hill-Digging 
and Magic.” The fault must be in ourselves; but to us the paper 
is absolutely unintelligible. It should be full of dry humour and 
knowledge, for it is Dr. Jessopp’s; but either we have become 
stupid, or he has left out, through some forgetfulness, the sen- 
tences which would give a clue to his meaning. Mr. Swinburne 
makes a great effort to popularise Thomas Dekker, the forgotten 
poet of the later years of Queen Elizabeth, whom he considers 
second only to Shakespeare. He glorifies the following lines as 
“enchanting :”— 
“Thou art a traitor to that white and red 
Which sitting on her cheeks (being Cupid’s throne) 
Is my heart’s sovereign: O, when she is dead, 
This wonder, Beauty, shall be found in none. 

Now Agripyne’s not mine, I vow to be 

In love with nothing but deformity. 

O fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 

Are not enamoured of thee: thou didst never 

Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like wax, 

Melting against the sun of thy disdain ; 

Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity ; 

Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For cares, and age, and sickness, hers deface, 

Bat thine’s eternal: O Deformity, 

Thy fairness is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For, dead, her beauty will no beauty have, 

But thy face looks most lovely in the grave.” 
Fair lines; but do they embody anything better than a clever con- 
ceit rather far-fetched? Why should deformity look most beautiful 
dead? Lord Brabazon would reform the House of Lords by un- 
seating every Peer who was also a blackguard. We suppose a 
Committee of Honour might be trusted with that power, as was 
the case, we believe, in the French Chamber of Peers; but it would 
have little political effect. Kingship survives the blackguards 
who are Kings, and so will aristocracy, if there is anything in it. 
It would be an easier, as well as more effective plan, to let the 
Peers elect a hundred of their number who are willing to work, 
and who should be for each Parliament the House of Lords. 
After all, Lord Sandwich was no worse than Wilkes. Lady 
Verney’s sketch of “ Rural Life in Russia” is drawn in sepia. 
If all is true that she says, and the Russian peasant is the help- 
less being she describes, how happens it that he is devoted to 
Russia, and to the “ Mir” which so oppresses him? We doubt 
if the story-tellers are the best witnesses to the condition of 
any country, particularly when they are all smitten with the 
disease of pessimism. As to the drunkenness, are the Russians 
greater drunkards than the Swedes, or some of our own 
ancestors, who were neither degraded nor particularly unhappy ? 
There is another side to these peasant lives which we do not get 
from Lady Verney. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s article on “The 
Zenith of Conservatism” is pleasant reading; and this, which 
is its essence, is true :— 

“ Well, what the Conservatives, having been themselves successful, 
have now above all to do, is to make their country too, in its turn, 
succeed. There can be no doubt that for this good while past our 
country has not been, in the judgment of any cool-headed person, 
succeeding ; that it has seemed somehow, as has been said, to flounder 
and to beat the air; to be finding itself stopped on this line and 
on that, and to be threatened with a sort of standstill. People 
carried away by party spirit will say anything; they will say that 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in Egypt, that he was successful with his 
Land Act, successful with procedure. But that great body of plain 
reasonable people, whose goodwill at present makes, I say, the 
strength of the Conservative Government, know better. Perhaps 
party writers on the Tory side will say that Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, since it has been in power, has already been succeeding; but 
dispassionate observers will hardly agree to that either. The Con- 
servatives have done little or nothing hitherto, since they came into 
power, to make their country succeed, to make things go happily for 
us, any more than the Liberals did. I do not say that the Conserva- 
tives are to be blamed for this; perhaps they have not had time, 
perhaps they have been reserving themselves for the meeting of 
Parliament. But the fact remains; they have not yet made their 
country visibly recover itself and succeed, and to make it do this is 
what is wanted of them.” 

Is not Mr. Arnold, however, joking with us when he recommends 
us to buy out the landlords on a scale of payment proportioned 
to character, the good landlord getting most ? Would he pay a 
good jeweller more for his silver spoons? And if not, why a good 








landlord ? Because the bad one has rack-rented? Then estimate 
his rent at its true value, instead of the value he claims; but 
character can have nothing to do with the matter. 

We will wait before we offer an opinion on Murray’s Magazine. 
The first number is a very good shilling’s-worth indeed, though 
Mr. M. Arnold is outside his réle in discussing General Grant ; 
but a new magazine should have separateness, which, except in 
a kind of impartial Conservatism, we have failed so far to find 
in Murray. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_ 


The End of Man. By Albany J. Christie, S.J. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—One feels that this book is scarcely an appropriate 
subject for criticism. The motive of its composition is admirable ; 
it is the work of a theologian and a scholar; the verse, if it can 
hardly be said to rise to the height of its argument, is correct and 
dignified, sometimes even eloquent. The first book may be said to 
tell the story of the Fall of Man; the other three to describe the 
work of Redemption, to relate, in fact, the Gospel history from the 
Incarnation to the Ascension. To succeed with such a theme may be 
almost said to be an impossibility. Of success even Milton fell short. 
The most that can be said of the volume before us is that it compels 
respect for its author. But is there any one who can be more 
touched and edified by the verses that we quote below than by reading 
St. John xxi., 15-17 ?— 

*** Simon of John! dost love Me more than they ? 


And Simon straight made answer, ‘ Yea, Lord, yea ! 
Thou know’st I love Thee ;’—then doth Jesus say 
With loving care, ‘See that My lambs thou feed!’ 
And thus again : ‘ Simon of John! indeed 

Dost love Me?’ And he answered, ‘* Lord what need 


Of words? Thou knowest well my love for Thee. 

* O'er these, my lambs,’ said Jesus, ‘ shepherd be." 

* Simon of John,’ the third time, ‘lov’st thou Me?’ 
And Simon’s heart with grief was sorely tasked, 
Thus for the third time by his Master asked 
Whether he loved Him: never had been masked 
His ardent love but once, when panic-stung 

He thrice denied, the rabble rout among : 

But even then his heart belied his tongue. 
Grief-stricken now, he, who had thrice denied, 

For the third time, ‘All things Thou knowest,’ cried, 
‘Thou knowest, Lord, I love Thee.’ Then reptied 
To him our gracious Master, ‘ Feed My sheep.’” 








We are glad to welcome a new and cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of Mr. Christie Murray’s very original tale of Aunt Rachel. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—It is a book that will, in our opinion, retain its 
popularity for generations, as one of the finished works of art which 
may, though touching a very different sphere of life, rank with Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford,” and not even very far below George Eliot’s 
“ Silas Marner.” 


Books for a Reference Library. Firat Series. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) —We have in this volume seven “lectures on the books in 
the Reference Department of the Free Public Library, Birmingham,” 
delivered by citizens of Birmingham, viz., by Councillor C. J. Johnson, 
who lectures on ‘‘ Law and History Books;” Professor W. Hillhouse, 
who deals with “ Botanical Books;” Mr. A. N. Vardy, who speaks 
of the ‘“‘Greek and Latin Classics;” and Alderman Kenrick, who 
describes “Some Art Books.’”’ We do not know whether the town 
has any claim to Mr. S. Timmins, author of the lecture on “ Books on 
Shakespeare.” The idea is an excellent one, and, as far as we can 
judge, well carried out,—or rather begun, for it will be observed that 
this volume is a “first series.” It is necessary that a town which 
is happy enough to possess a good library should also be able to 
appreciate it,—a very much more difficult affair. This desirable end 
cannot but be much helped forward by these valuable expositions of 
what the library really has to offer. There are one or two careless 
expressions in Mr. Vardy’s lecture which might be altered with 
advantage. A reader whois told that the “ first ten books [of Livy], 
containing the early history of the Republic, and the 21st and 22nd 
books, on the Second Punic War, are the most interesting,” might not 
understand that the Second Panic War occupies the whole of the 
Books xxi.-xxx.; or after reading “ Tacitus has left in his Annals and 
Histories (the latter is imperfect),” might be surprised to learn that 
of the “ Annals” alone, five whole books (vii.-xi.), the greater part 
of v., and very likely xvii. and xviii, are lost. < 


Dr. A. Tucker Wise writes (J. and A. Churchill) Contra-Indi- 
cations for Visiting High Altitudes, with a special account of the 
attractions and advantages of Maloja, in the Engadine. It ia an 
extract from the larger volame on “Alpine Winter,” the second 
edition of which was noticed about a year since in these columns. 
Together with this may be mentioned An Account of a West 
Indian Sanatorium, and a Guide to Barbados. By the Rev. J. H. 
Sutton Moxley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Moxley has a good 
desl to say in praise of the healthiness of Barbados. One signifi- 
cant fact that he mentions is that hospital gangrene is unknown, so 
that the antiseptic treatment practised in English hospitals is un- 
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necessary. Another is that scarlet-fever is always of so mild a 
type that no death is ever caused by it. Measles never do any harm, 
and small-pox, though there is no compulsory vaccination, and, 
indeed, little vaccination at all, almost unknown. Pulmonary 
diseases are almost unknown among the whites. Typhoid, indeed, is 
frequent; but typhoid is clearly preventable. Even old age is not 
cured, indeed, but retarded. The climate is hot, but never felt to be 
so, and sunstroke is unknown. Then there is amasement,—lawn- 
tennis, for instance, and sea-fishing, with only this drawback, that 
the fish, like most of the inhabitants of warm seas, are but indifferent 
food. Mr. Moxley supplies a guide to this island; and he also 
gives useful information on the subject of expense. A three months’ 
visit to the island, including return fares, would cost about £80 
(this allows a fair sum for extras). Tobacco and spirits are cheap, 
the former about half-a-crown a pound, and brandy something less 
than two shillings a bottle. We see no quotation of the prices of wine. 


Tales and Rhymes in the Lindsay Folk-Speech. By Mabel 
Peacock. (Jackson and Son, Brigg; Bell and Son, London.)—We 
shall best give a notion of this little book by furnishing a specimen 
of Miss Peacock’s verse, which our readers may compare with the 
Laureate’s exercises in a kindred speech. Here is a bit from “A 
Lincolnshire Letter :”— 

** An’ parson, he’s dun up th’ che’ch, Dick, till it’s o’must as good as new ; 

An’ putten in fresh oi seiits, Dick, i’stead 0’ yoy owd broon pew, 

Wheare we crack’d wor nuts i’ door-sneck, and plaav’d marbils, an’ read yon taale 

O’ the she-beiir swallerin’ all them bairns, and Joiinah ’at liv’d i’ a whaale. 

The esh-tree ’at grew i’ th’ hoss-cloase blew up i’ th’ wind last fall, 

An’ Polly—thoo hesnv’t forgotten—she’s wedded an’ widder’d an’ all : 

Foiiks ses she’d ha’ dun a dciil better to tak’ thee i’stead o’ her Jim ; 

Bud all’s fer th’ best, an’ she’s gotten good riddance an’ shuttance o’ him,”’ 

Messrs. Warne have commenced a series, called the “Crown Library,” 
which is to be a companion to their well-known ‘ Chandos Classics.” 
The twelve volumes which have been forwarded to us are Lord 
Lytton’s Ernest Maltruvers and Alice, Marryat’s Peter Simple, Feni- 
more Cooper’s Deerslayer, Lever’s Jack Hinton, Miss Porter’s Scottish 
Chiefs, the Hon. C. A. Murray’s Prairie Bird, Lover’s Rory O’ Moore, 
Sir W. Scott’s Ivanhoe, Washington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, H. 
Cockton’s Valentine Vow, and Donglas Jerrold’s Caudle Lectures and 
Story of a Feather. These titles speak for themselves, and it only 
remains for us to describe the books. They are clearly, though some- 
what closely printed volumes, ranging for the most part between four 
hundred and five hundred pages, well bound in brown cloth, and cer- 
tainly a marvel of cheapness, if cheapness ever could be a marvel 
now, for the title “Crown” does not indicate their cost, which is, 
indeed, less than half. This promises to be a library of fiction that 
any one might be proud to possess, and is reaily beyond the reach of 
but few readers. 


Colloquial Faculty for Languages. By Walter Hayle Walshe, M.D. 
(J. and A. Churchill.) —This ia a “‘ second edition, greatly enlarged,’’ 
and we may conjecture, though without a knowledge of the first 
edition, not altogether improved. The earlier part of the book is 
interesting. Dr. Walshe is probably right in throwing great doubt 
on the stories of great linguists, such as Mezzofanti; and he has a 
good deal to say on various kindred topics. But when he gets beyond 
these into the abstruse questions of the “causes of the rarity of 
the Colloquial Faculty,’ and ‘conditions regulating the Colloquial 
Faculty,” and talks about “cerebral localisation,’’ and, still more, 
when he speculates on the “physical basis of genius,” he is going 
very far from his subject, and probably from what his readers care to 
hear. 

Clouds Cleared, by the Rev. Claude Smith Bird (Nisbet), is a 
collection of sixteen sermons on “ hard subjects of New Testament 
teaching,” such as “‘The Sheep and the Goats both in the Flock,” 
“The Real Nature of the Witness of Adoption,’ ‘The Righteous- 
ness which is of God by Faith,” and “ Christ’s Kingdom an Adminis- 
trative Part of Gods’s Eternal Rule.’’ The style in which these 
sermons are written is plain ; but a certain freshness relieves it of the 
appearance of commonplace. Thus, Mr. Bird does not hesitate to 
quote poetry, or illustrate what he has to say by reference to so 
modern an instrument as the telephone. Thoughtful readers who 
are nevertheless attached to Evangelical orthodoxy will appreciate 
this little volume. 

Like Lucifer, by Denzil Vane (Hurst and Blackett), is, in spite of 
its rather affected title, a very well constructed and more than fairly 
well written novel of the somewhat old-fashioned ‘‘ Nemesis” school. 
Bernard le Marchant, a villain of the antique, merciless sort, with “a 
resolute, masterful expression in his square, massive jaws,’ manages to 
eject from the affections of his uncle—James Dallas, the ‘‘ master of 
Dallas Towers ’’—the latter’s own daughter Catherine, who marries an 
artist. Catherine, whom Le Marchant had himself wished to marry, 
dies of a broken heart; her husband drowns himself; and the cup of 
the conspirator’s happiness scems to be fall. But, of course, 
“ Nemesis” turns up in the long-run, in the person of Vivien, the 
daughter of Catherine and Tristram Lowry, who has rather an in- 
finential protectress in the person of Lady Villebois. His swindling 
is discovered. The marriage of his daughter to the man who loves 





Vivien Lowry is broken off ; he has to disgorge not a little of his ill- 
gotten property ; and he would be exposed to all the world, but for 
the fact that the man who has him in his power is attached to his 
daughter. One leaves off the reading of this story with the feeling that 
so thorough-paced ascoundrel as Bernard le Marchant is not adequately 
punished. The plot of Like Lucifer is evolved with the utmost skill, 
and here plot is everything. 

There is plenty of music, mystery, misery, and “ the Meister,” in 
Mra. Oscar Beringer’s A Left-Handed Marriage. (Remington.)—It is 
described by the author as ‘A Story of Musical Life; but it is to 
be hoped that in musical life there are not many men so unfortunate 
as Maurice Dettmar, the son by the left-handed marriage of a 
German Prince. He himself marries the wrong woman, conceives a 
violent passion for a Russian Princess, and blows out his brains 
when he discovers that she is the second (at least) wife of his father. 
To be sure, there is the much sager and older Von Carolsfield, a 
Court singer, who marries Dettmar’s widow ; and in this story, the late 
Abbé Liszt figures at Weimar to considerable advantage. But, on the 
whole, A Left-Handed Marriage suggests nothing more than that 
musicians troubled with passion should devote it entirely to their art, 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer writes with fire and enthusiasm. Bat her 
English needs revision, otherwise she would not say that Von 
Carolsfield “lost no time in making propaganda for Maurice with 
an intimate friend, Baron de Méroff, a Russian of large fortune, and 
passioné pour la musique.” 


Lady Queensfield: a Border Holiday. By Nicholas Dickson. (A. 
and C. Black.)—It is not, perhaps, to the credit of civilised men 
that such an epithet as “ harmless” is not high praise. But taking 
the fact as it stands, it is the exactly appropriate epithet for Lady 
Queensjield. There is not a syllable in it that one can object to, except 
it be that some of the straiter Free Churchmen might protest against 
an “ English-built organ”’ being placed in the building which the 
Lady Bountiful of the story gives to their communion. It is, we 
suppose, in order, that a young Edinburgh solicitor should preach the 
sermon at the opening of this building, the appointed clergyman not 
appearing. If the reader can manage to find a mild interest in the 
young men and maidens and their elders who are introduced to him 
in these pages, he will certainly not be any the worse for reading this 
story. 

Shooting. By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne Galwey. 
Field and Covert. (Longmans.)—This is the new volame of ‘The 
Badminton Library ;” and as far as one who does not pretend to be 
an expert can judge, is equal to its predecessors. Great pains have 
been taken to have the subject in its various branches fully treated, 
contributions being included from the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and Mr. 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; and the illustrations are excellent. The last 
chapter is a defence of “ pigeon-shooting from traps,” quite valid, as 
far as it goes, but not going to the root of the matter. 

Sylvan Winter. By Francis George Heath. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Heath quotes from a letter addressed to him by 
Lord Beaconsfield, “ Sylvan scenery never palls,”’ which is suggested 
as a reason why the ancients worshipped trees. Mr. Heath thinks that 
“the worship of trees must rather have been suggested by the stern 
wintry aspect of the monarchs of the woods, than by the softer 
appearance of their summer clothing,” and he accordingly devotes 
these chapters to a description of forest scenery as it appears during 
the various phases of winter. The “forms of trees’—it is not 
every dweller in the country who can distinguish leafless trees— 
woods under snow, woods in the moonlight of winter,--such are among 
the subjects of his chapters. A second part is devoted to what he 
calls “ Winter Wood-Lore.’’? Here he enlarges on such topics as 
“ Spray ” (an amplification of the subject of “tree forms”), ‘ The 
Uses of Wvod ’’—a subject on which there is much to be learnt by 
most readers—“ Tree Food,” &&. We should like to have heard more 
abont the “ages of trees ;” a heretic stated the other day that he did 
not believe in trees over three hundred years old. ‘Forest Giants” 
contains some curious records of great trees. It is sad to find that 
so many of them are spoken of in the past tense. The volume is 
fully illustrated with seventy plates, engraved by Mr. James D. 
Cooper, after Mr. Frederic Gordon Short. 

“All But’? By “Pen Oliver.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Even distinguished persons have a “last” of their own beyond 
which it is not well for them to go. ‘Pen Oliver”? made, indeed, 
something of a success when he wrote “Charley Kingsford’s Aunt ;” 
but it was remarked at the time that when he passed outside the 
professional round, he had nothing particular to say. The remark 
may be repeated with more emphasis in estimating “ All But.” The 
amount of stuffing or padding that isemployed to make up into a volume 
of ordinary size the slender modicum of really good material is beyond 
all endurance. Of course, when we get to the case, and have an 
eminent surgeon’s diagnosis, we recognise at once that it is an expert 
who is speaking. But we can see no other merit in the story, except 
it be a certain photographic fidelity in the village portraits. Even 
the fidelity seems to be a little at fault. May we expect to find a 
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well developed booksellers’ shop such as that in which the heroine 
served in a Suffolk village of 1,500 inhabitants? As for the study 
of character, we must express a doubt whether Lord Arthur is not 
a moral monster. 


A Guide to the Study of English Coins, by the late H. W. Henfrey, 
appears in a “new and revised edition,” by C. F. Keary, M.A. (Bell 
and Sons.) —The writer prefixes a historical introduction. ‘The coins 
described begin not earlier than the Conquest, the first gold piece 
being dated 1257 (the next belongs to 1344); the earliest silver coin 
belongs to the reign of William I. No copper coins are described 
earlier than Charles II. The collector will find this a useful guide, 
and will begin by seeing from its three hundred odd pages what a 
vast field for work he has before him. <A “ Queen Anne’s farthing” 
may be bought, we learn, for some price varying, according to the 
condition of the specimen, from 10s. to £1 5s. 


The Reader’s Shakespeare. Vol. I., Comedies. (Walter Smith.)— 
The first paragraph of the “ Editor’s Advertisement” runs thus :— 
“The present work contains the complete writings of the poet, with 
the omission of the doubtful plays. The unexpurgated text is 
throughout given unencumbered with notes, and with such emenda- 
tions of doubtful or corrupt passages as seemed preferable after a 
careful collation of the standard editions.” This is well, though we 
are not certain what is meant by the “doubtful plays.” Are 
Pericles of Tyre, Titus Andronicus, and Henry VI. to be reckoned 
among them? To be free of notes and various readings, at least on 
occasion, is desirable, though there are times when a thoughtful 
“‘reader” wants them. ‘The paper and printing of this volume, 
with its slightly archaic look, are all that could be desired.— 
Mr. W. H. Vaughan continues his learned and laborious work, 
New Readings and New Renderings of Shakespeare's Tragedies. 
{Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This present (the third) volume 
deals with the three plays of King Richard III., King Henry VIIL., 
and Cymbeline. Mr. Vaughan prefers, as a rule, the readings of the 
quartos to those of the folios. His reasoning and his suggestions, 
especially those relating to scansion, it need hardly be said, deserve 
attention. 


A French novel which we receive from Messrs. Vizetelly, The 
Trials of Jetta. Malaubret, by Victor Cherbuliez, has at least the good 
effect of reconciling us to our own fiction. There is doubtless a moral 
purpose; but the offence is that vice is taken for granted. Even 
the ingénue heroine, fresh as she is from a convent, seems to know 
all about it. That the hero should be anything but a reformed rake 
is, of course, out of the question. 


Bookkeeping for Farmers. By Johnson M. Woodman. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.)—Mr. Woodman offers a choice of three plans, 
which may be used according as the size of the property concerned 
and the amount of clerical assistance available may make expedient. 
Farmers are supposed, whether rightly or wrongly we know not, to 
be the worst of account-keepers. This volume should help them. 


Turpie: a Reminiscence. By Agnes H. M. Macleod. (Maclehose 
and Song, Glasgow.) —This is a simple and affecting account of an 
old man with whom the writer became acquainted in the course of 
ker visiting. It is interesting to read that ‘‘ Turpie’s” first question 





was whether the visitor thought that Christ had to learn his car- 
pentering. The humanity is always the harder thing to realise. 
Another sketch, scarcely less interesting, is added. 


New Epirions.—The Life and Letters of Edgar A. Poe. By J.N. 
Ingram. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The first edition appeared about 
six years ago. It has been reprinted, as far as we can tell, without 
alteration, the bibliographical appendix containing nothing after 
that date. Subjective Political Economy. By Arthur M. Smith. 
(Williams and Norgate.)\——-The Mystery of God. By T. Vincent 
Tymms. (Elliot Stock.)——Sermonic Fancy Work on the Figures of 
Our First Acquaintances in Literature. By John Paul Ritchie. (W. 
B. Whittingham and Co.)——Thomas Franklin’s Translation of 
Sophocles forms the new volume (following “ Famous Pam- 
phlets”) of ‘“ Morley’s Universal Library.” (Routledge and 
Sons.) ——Hymns for Infant Minds, by Anne and Jane Taylor. 
Edited by Joseph Gilbert. With illustrations. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)——Universalism Asserted. By the Rev. Thomas Allin. 
(Elliot Stock).——-Seats and Saddles. By Major Dwyer. (W. B. 
Whittingham and Co.) In fiction, we have My Friend Jim, by 
W. R. Norris (Macmillan) ; Fatal Zero, by Percy Fitzgerald (Chatto 
and Windus) ; and 2milius: a Tale of the Decian and Valerian Per- 
secutions, by the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A. (A. R. Mowbray). 














& 3 “LIBERTY ” SILKS f DINN 
L. I B E R T Y and EVENING TOILETTES. - 
ART NEW Parrerns Post-FrReEzE. 


“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, and 
ieee in NEW DESIGNS and 
A 8 R i] C S CHOICE COLOURINGS. 
s NEW Parterns Post-Free, 
New Patterns Post-FReEeE. 


East India House, a 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 








HYDROPATHY, 


Telegraph Office—NATLOCK BANK, 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G, 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B, 
= 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, be. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be,”—Lancet, 


_“* Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”"—British Medical Journal, 
“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 23 6d, 4s 9d, and 938, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornini!, London. 








ONDON LIBERTY CLUB, | 
17 ST. JAMES'S PLACE, S.W. 


HOME of REST for HORSES. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER - COLOURS. —The WINTER 


The OBJECTS of the CLUB are :— 

1.—To bring together those men and women who 
wish to enlarge the free judgment and free action of 
the Individual; to advocate the principle of Volun- 
tary Association for meeting all the great wants of 
the people ; to oppose much existing oppressive inter- 
ference by the State and the tendency to the increase 
of that interference. The general purpose of the 
Club is expressed in the following words: ‘‘ to teach 
the desirableness of gradually restricting the services 
of the State to the defence of country, person, and 
property.” But it is not desired that all individual 
members should feel bound to accept this formula 
unreservedly. 

2.—To establish the Liperty Institute with 
rooms for Reading and Discussion (it is hoped, in 
several places), and a Lending Library, supported 
by a low subscription that would bring them within 
the reach of all classes; and by these and other 
means to forward the aims of the Party of Individual 
Liberty and Self-Help. 

The Annual Subscription is, for 


Town Members... si oe 2 0 G 
Country Members s 2 oe 
Entrance Fee ... ‘ 100 


Ladies are admitted as Members. 
Applications for Membership, or further informa- 
tion, to the Hon. Sec., 
E. 0. FORDHAM, Esq., 


Odsey, Royston, Cambs. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE for 
LADIES, 39 Avenue Road, Swiss Cottage, 
N.W.—STUDENTS over 15 years RECEIVED for 
Full Course or Single Subjects. Higher Course for 
Students over 18, Preparation for Higher Local and 
Matric. Exams. Training Course for Teachers. 
Lecturer, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, LL.D. Boarders 
received, 





A BALL in AID of the FUNDS of 

the HOME will be held at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, on TUESDAY, February 15th, 1887. The 
Band of the 10th Royal Hussars (by kind permission 
of Colonel Liddell and the Officers of the Regiment) 
will give their services on the occasion. Patronesses : 
—The Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Cholmondeley 
Castle, Malpas, Cheshire; the Marchioness of 
Drogheda, Moore Abbey, Co. Kildare ; the Countess 
ot Airlie,6 Kensington Court, W.; Lady Margaret 
Gore, Terrick Hall, Whitchurch, Shropshire ; Lady 
Alexander Pazet, The Oaklands, Tarporley, Cheshire ; 
the Lady Chesham, Latimer, Chesham; Lady 
Boughey, Aqualate, Newport, Shropshire; Lady 
McKenna, 67 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; Miss 
Lindo, 20 Westbourne Park, W. Stewards :—Duke 
of Portland, 13 Grosvenor Place, S.W. ; Lord Arthur 
Somerset, Hyde Park Barracks, 8.W.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Viscount Downe, 10th Hussars, Aldershot ; 
Major-General the Hon. J. CO. Dormer, C.B., War 
Office, 8.W.; Colonel Liddell, 10th Hussars, Alder- 
shot ; Jacob Montefiore, Esq., 35 Hyde Park Square, 
W.; G. Stormont Murphy, Esq., 13 Cambridge 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. ; Edward A. Sassoon, Esq., 
25 Kensington Gore, S.W.; William A. South, Esq., 
40 New Bond Street, W. The price of the Tickets is, 
for Gentlemen, £1 1s; Ladies, 153.—S. SUTHERLAND 
SAFFORD, Secretary of the Ball Committee, 68 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home, Large playground, and _ full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 








Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 64.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 
4 DUCATIONAL HOME.—A LADY 
“j residing in Hampstead RECEIVES a FEW 
YUUNG LADIES to be EDUCATED with her 
daughter. Highest educational advantages combined 
with all the privileges and comforts of home life. 
References permitted to the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Lichfield and the Rev. Canon Duckworth; also to 
General Elder, Judge Gates, Q.C., Recorder of 
Brighton, and other parents of pupils. Two vacancies 
for the January Term.—“‘D. C. L.,” Farley’s Library, 
FitzJohn’s Parade, Hampstead. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Head 
Mistress, Miss POHLER, M.C.P.—The School Course 
includes, in addition to the High School curriculum, 
Drawing, Class-Singing, Needlework, and Calisthenics, 
Age of pupils, 5 to 15. School hours, 9.15 to 1.15, 
Optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Fees, 
three to six guineas perterm. The School is élose to 
Swiss Cottage, Loudoun Road, and Finchley Road 
Stations. NEXT TERM JANUARY 24th. Boarders 
received.—Prospectus, &c., from the SECRELARY, 


89 Avenue Road, N.W. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

Heap Mastrr—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
BoarpinG House Master—T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge.* 

This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
January 20th. 

Prospectuses and other information may be 
obtained from the HEAD MASTER, or from the 
Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq, 81 
Coleman Street, London, E.C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_—————— 


Ashton (J.), Eighteenth-Century Waife, 1 vol. 8vo 
Ball (J. T.), Reformed Church of Ireland, 8vo .... gm 
Buhler (G.), The Laws of Manu, 8V0 ............se0ee00+ ..(Oxford Univ, Press) 21/0 
D. Junii Juvena is Satire XIII., ed. by C. H. Pearson...(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Davenport (F.), Elements of Harmony, cr 8v0.............00+ Le. (Longmans) 2/6 
Dennett (R. E.), Seven Years Among the Fjort, cr vo ... (8. Low) 7/6 
De Me Awe La Canne de Jonc, 120 .0.......00.serereseee mb.. Univ. Press) 2/0 


penne .. (Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
‘sinamadiaa (Longmans) 7/6 
















Goebel (K.), Outlines of Classification of Plants, roy 8vo (Oatord” Univ. Press) 21/0 
Grog (P.), History of the United States, 2 vols. 8V0..............0+5 (W. H. Allen) 32/0 
Hamilton and Ball’s Books to Book-Keeping, folio (Oxford Univ. Prose} 2/0 

Head (B. V.), Historia Numorum, roy 8vo ........... a Univ. Press) 42/0 


...(Field & Tuer) 21/0 


Hilton (F. G.), Signs of Old Lombard Street, 4to .. 
.(Longmans) 2/6 


Jeans eg W.), Problems in Astronomy, Part I, or 8y0 

Jeans (J. 8.), Railway Problems, 8vo Longmans) 12/6 

Jebb (R.. C.), Homer: an Sunvadnasion to the Iliad and Odyssey (Maclehose) 3/6 
{ 


Macmillan) 6/0 

Keith ( L.), The Chilcotes, cr 8v0 
Keith (L ), St. Cecilia, cr 8vo .... if 
Lang (A.), "Books and Bookmen, cr ‘8¥0 | ee Se 
Lockyer (J. N.), The Chemistry of the Sun, 8vo 
M. a Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, by J. A.  Peskett, 

itl disditsukichicstiatacnasvienmssaaepeisninmmnsnstientnsnseniebiiade ....(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
McClellan (G. B.), The War for the Union, 810....00.00.00000s00000 (8S, Low & 
Mitchell (A. F.), Catechism of the Second Reformation, cr 8vo......... (Nisbet) 
Oldenberg (H.), The Grikya-Sdtras, Vedic Domestic Ceremonies, Part I., 

8v0 (Oxford Univ. Press) 6 
2/6 
3/6 
5/0 
4/8 
5/0 









pra (H.), Gotham and the Gothamites, ( New York, &e. ), er 8vo (Field & Tuer) 
Platonis Apologia Socratis, Part I., by J. Adams, 12mo...(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Scottish Metaphysics Reconstructed, Bi cnintntesencinsenmnanss (Ww. 
Waller (C. H.), Authoritative Inspiration - ee OF BVO.......008 (Blackie) 
Woods (J. C.), In Foreign Byeways, 12mo... ( 


rere See Peete ere eee eee 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
yearly. 

RB Gives 0 14 3.....0 7 2 


110 6.....015 3....0 7 8 
112 6 016-3.....0 8 2 


Quarterly. 

me postage to any Part of the United 
1 

inclading pokage to any “of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany 

inclating: postage to India, China, &c.... 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Pa, £10 10 0j Narrow Column #310 0 
Half-Page.......cc.ccscccoscse-ceseeeee DS 5S Of} Half-Column ........ snieisinine ~ 2a Ss 
Quarter-Page ...........0.s00000 « 212 6] Quarter-Column................00 17 6 


age . 
Six lines and under, 58; and 9d per line for int J additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 














| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


| 
| 
| 
O U R | Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the ae and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. ee | of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d —Full particulars of 
{ Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
' and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. *_ Lion Honr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 

Now publishing. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL CARE, 

LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 


Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





THE ART JOURNAL. 


Monthly, 1s 6d. 


The Programme of the ART JOURNAL for 1887 contains the following series 
of Illustrated Articles, among others :— 


FRENCH SKETCHES 
ENGLISH LIFE. 


BEING 
A French Artist’s First Impressions of England. 
By Monsieur MYRBACH. 
The First Article will appear in the February Number. 


LAND OF SCOTT, 


Illustrated by Mr. MACWHIRTER, A.R.A. 
Now appearing. 





Price 3s, 


THE YEARS ART, 1887. 


A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 


Containing the most Complete and Succinct Epitome of the LAW OF ART 
COPYRIGHT in existence. 


Opinions of the Press on previous Volumes :— 
“ For those who have to do with Art and Artists it is indispensable.”’—Atheneum. 
**It is now recognised as indispensable,”—Daily Telegraph, 
“* Well arranged, compact, and full.””— World, 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SMILES’S WORKS. 





JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post 8vo, 63. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most. 
accomplished naturalist.”"—Times, 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness aud zest than in presentin, 
to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffecte: 
peed here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self help, and elevates it.’— 

pectator. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated by George 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance, 
Post 8vo, 63, 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 62, 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8vo0, 63, 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
III. MetcaLF AnD TELFORD, 


IV. BovuLton anv Warr, 
V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


I. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
II. SmEaTON AND RENNIE, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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RUCE CASTLE, near 
(Founded 1827.) 

The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-class School. 

Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further farticulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborongh.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


EASIDE EDUCATION — 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE.—The LENT TERM COMMENCES on the 
afternoon of MONDAY, January 17th. New Boysand 
Junior Class at 2.30. Upper School and Scholarship 
Class at 3 o'clock. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, Hampstead 
(for LADIES), 43 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
(Established 1871.)—Classes for General Education 
under the teachirg and supervision of the Principals. 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Facilities 
afforded to pupils desiring <o prepare for University 
Examinations. Entire charge taken of pupils from 
India and the Colonies. Professors and Lecturers in 
attendance :—English Language and Literature, J. 
N. Hetherington, Eq. F.R.G.S.; Ancient and 
Modern History, H. E. Malden, KEsq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.; Botany, A. W. Bennett, Esq., M.A., 
B.Sc. (London), F.L.S.; French, L. Sti¢venard, Esq., 
F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, 
Principal French Master in the City of London 
School, and Lecturer on the French , SB... and 
Literature at King’s College, London; German, Dr. 
C. A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen, and City of 
London College ; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and 
Water Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg ; 
Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, R.A.M., Walter 
Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, 
R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, 
Esq. 3 Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. CLASSES will REOPEN 
on JANUARY 18th, 1887.—For terms, references, &*., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BRIS " 

PRESIDENT OF THE Councit—The Very Rev. the 
DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VicrE-PRESIDFNT—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head 
Master of Clifton College. 

Heap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

Out of the twelve Candidates sent up in July, 1886, 
by the Clifton High School for the Higher Certificate 
Exawination held by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examination Board, eleven passed the Examination, 
three with distinction. 

_In the Harrow Music School Examination for Cer- 
tificates held in April, 1886, 22 passed out of 29 sent 


up. 

The FIRST TERM of 1887 will BEGIN on 
SATURDAY, January 22nd. 

re for admission may be made to the 
SECRETARY, at the School ; or tothe Hon. Secretary, 
G. H. WOLLASTON, Esq., 24 College Road, Clifton. 


ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, THAME, 


CHAIRMAN. 
The Rev. the WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE, Oxford. 
Heap Master—G. PLUMMER, M.A. 
ASSISTANT- MASTERS—SIVE, 





























Principal Successes, 1880-86. 

Two Scholarships at Cambridge, Selected Candidate 
for Indian Civil Service, two passed Responsions, four 
passed “ The Previous.” 

Oxrorp LocaLs. 

Forty-eight Certificates, including SEVEN FIRST 
and TWELVE SECOND CLASS, and the following 
Special Distinctions :— 

Religious Knowledge—9th, 29th, 38th places, 

Latin—9th, 33rd, 40th places. 

Greek—17th, 20th, 38th (twice). 

French—2nd, 5th, 9th, 17th, 29th, 33rd places. 

German—8th (twice). 

Mathematics—5th, 10th, 35rd places. 

Boarders’ dues, £42a year. NEXT TERM, Jan. 19th, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY IIth, 12th, and 

13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or MORE 
VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Further informa. 
tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A.—A High-class Public 

School on moderate terms. Latest successes are three 
open Scholarships and one open Exhibition at Oxford 


and Cambridge, Ist, 2nd, and 70th p! for Wool- 
wich in 1886. All (4) candidates into Sandhurst 
in 1885. Entrances to Indian Civil Service. Junior 
school. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, 
workshop, gymnasium, fives-courts, sea-bathing. 
Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 





ROYAL 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
~ Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
__. COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 





AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, anda Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 por annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Heap Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
Formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 

of Plymouth College. 

Seconp Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Gradnates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 The Parade.—Head Mis- 
tress, Miss HUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM will 
BEGIN JANUARY 18th, 1887. Prospectus and in- 
formation as to Boarding Houses may be obtained at 
the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. Field, 
42 Warwick Street, Leamington. holarship every 
July, tenable for two years by girls who have been 
one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
HE Rev. W. CHAMBERS, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES TWO PUPILS for UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. Long and successful experience. 
Healthy, pleasant little village.—Address, Blandford 
St. Mary Rectory, near Blandford, 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 19th, 1887. 
There will be VACANCIES. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support. 
CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
T. MOSSE MACDONALD, Secretary. 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will be OFFERED for C MPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887. 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. ¥ 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Praotitioners. : 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical ecretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE, W. M. ORD, Dean. 


WENS COLLEGE, MAN- 

CHESTER.—LENT TERM BEGINS on TUES- 
DAY, January 11th. New Students will be admitted 
on Monday and eg days, between 10 30 a.m, 
and2.30p.m. H.W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


R. MARTINEAU’S PORTRAIT, 
painted by Mrs. BASIL MARTINEAU, will 

be kept on VIEW for one week longer, till SATUR- 
DAY, January 15th, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
































MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 





Strand, from 10 to 6 p.m. 





George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M.-H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

_For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BOARDERS are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 


HEAD MistrREss—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 


The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary Subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; 
Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needle- 
work ; and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 

School Hours, 9.15 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; optional anl 
extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for Boarders 
can be made. 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 

. . H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ONDON Lidnpa R ¥, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £2¢, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town bers, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on applicztion. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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“It is especially eg to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young oe Cuas. A. 
CaMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Go 
where you may, in every country and in all 
climes, persons will be found who have a ready word 
of praise for this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, 
scalds, bruises, and sprains it is an invaluable remedy ; 
for bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may be confi- 
dently relied upon for effecting a sound and per- 
manent cure. In cases of puffed ankles, erysipelas, 
and rheumatism, Holloway’s Ointment gives the 
greatest comfort by reducing the inflammation, cool- 
ing the blood, soothing the nerves, adjusting the cir- 
chien, and expelling the impurities. This Oint- 














ment should have a place in every nursery. It will 
cure all those manifold skin affections which, 
originating in childhood, gain streygth with the 





child's growth, 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF b ew CENT, DEBENTURE CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
STOCK, ABROAD 


OAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW A , 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. agg ay i nl 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each, RAILWAY sia a ASSURANCE 
fully subscribed. COM 
The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class 64 CORNHILL, | LONDON. 
mo’ es, and does not advance on produce of any — att al 


£246,000 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its c 
ompensation paid for ‘lis, 000 Accidents £2, 350, 000. 
SERED cgi ane nemors Some, Medenahe Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 


Dire Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Req, °(Chairman), Director of pen 
the Union Bank of ‘Australia. CHAIRMAN ... HARVIE M. FARQUGAR, Esq. 


Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs, Prescott, Cave, 
Buxton, Loder, and Co. 

Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq., Director of the Bank 
of Australasia. 

John Sheriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 

Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, Miles, 
Brothers, and Co. 


West-Enp OFrricE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrce—64 CORNHILL, LONDON » E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 


Australasia. Paid-up Capital .........000 piuaadesen ata oy 


Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Reserve Fund.....ccscocresseesesccseeeees 80,000 
Universal Marine Insurance Company (Limited). Reserve Liability of Proprietors. +» 3,000,000 


John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of | 1 pwrgRs of CREDIT aud BILLS on DEMAND 
. are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Banxers—Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji 
Co., 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are ie to the 
Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. Colonies 
The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
CATIONS for a farther amount of DEBENTURE | for collection. 
STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate of 4} per nt apg are received for fixed periods, on terms 
cent. per annum, redeemable at the option of the | which may be ascertained on application. 
Company at the end of seven years at the price of INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
£105 per £100, by giving not more than six or less | at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
than three months’ notice. transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
Applications for the above can be made at the offices ay of which will be furnished to applicants, 
of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. ke limit of this issue is £. 
GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 


_ can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 

of charge, 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. J 














anuary, 1887. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
effected in all parts of the World. On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- | Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
ality. winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
WILLIAM OC. Pioponae } Joint three guineas per week inclusive. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIREcTORS, 
Cuairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, ee The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rey. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. OUFFE, B.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. Dr. W. H. STONE, F. R.O.P. 
The ARCHDEAOON of DURHAM Rev. J. Y. STRA' TTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. gee A _— D.D. 
Rey, Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK 


Puysicran—Dr, STONE. ActvarYy=—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL seaguaneaneiiae JUNE lst, 1886, 


The Very Rey. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 





Total Funds ony née ove oe ose ios ooo eee we £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income .. oon ooo oe "357, 497 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Qaingnennial Bonus, “igse *. ove vos ae 486,900 


The Society offers the following advantages :—l. Absolute Secur ity. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,090, 
with full Profits. — Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 

















a 
AGE, | 2 s. a. AGE, £ 8s. d. 
25 20 1 8 25 1618 
30 | 23 3 4 3) 18 10 10 
3 9610 0 35 21 
40 | 311 8 40 24 17 3 
45 36 3 4 45 9819 2 
50 | 4313 4 50 34.19 2 











Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Re; Report, Prospectuses, ag of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, ba ye nor . SW. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retaik by Dealers in Bances throughout the World, 





THE 
t Patdieaatsinat oe: and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ...........cseeccee8 scores £7,072,140 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. “The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. —All descriptions of jie 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force .—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
___London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


BE OE 1851. 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT, INTEREST allowed on 
oh wee on dem 
TWO CENT. IN TEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ROCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1884 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos. 
sessing the — to outlast any other piano.—JOH) 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 


free. 

UNVILLB’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


_ & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 

















XOUPS. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





- hilaatad MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, andJELJ.Y,and other 





Sacre for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFO RTING. 
E P P §’S§S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable SLES 


CTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containin Bouremaens for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Salen 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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DR. KERS SERMONS. 


THE FIRST EDITION BEING EXHAUSTED, 
A SECOND IS NOW AT PRESS, AND 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW 
DAYS. 


SERMONS by the late Rev. JOHN 
KER, D.D., Glasgow. 


SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo, 6:. 
FIRST SERIES, Thirteenth Edition, 63. 


** Two reflecti t th Ives to the reader 
of these thoughtful “and impressive discourses. 
Firstly, they supply another fragment of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, another proof of the zeal, the 
learning, the lofty conception of duty which are 
still to be found enlisted on the side of the ‘ old-time 
religion.” Secondly, it is good to be once more 
reminded that the points of agreement between 
earnest Christians of every school will always be of 
more consequence than the points on which they 
differ. Wide as the interval is supposed to be which 
separates the United Presbyterian Church from the 
teaching of the highest Anglicanism, there is next to 
nothing in the sermons of the late Dr. Ker which 
might not have been said by Dr. Liddon.’’—St, 
James’s Gazette. 





‘The sermons are admirable. They are well 
written and well put together, and they show what 
is, perhaps, rare in sermons of the evangelical type, 
a kindly sympathy with honest doubt.”—Scotsman. 


* A book which is sure to take a permanent place 
in religious literature.’’— British Weekly. 


“The second series is fully up to the level of the 
first, and we see no reason why it should not have at 
least an equal success,”’—Glasgow Herald, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
And all Booksellers. 


New Series, No. I. 23 6d Quar 


HE RELIQU ARY: an ye 


rnal, 
Edited by the Rev. , "CHARLES COX, LL.D. 
Conrents or JANUARY NUMBER. 
1, ON SomE SMALLER M'¥ DIZvaL Weapons (lllus- 
trated). Hon. Harold Dillon, F.S.A, 
2, SBAL OF THE DEAN OF HaRrTINGTON (Illustrated). 
3. THE FRIAR-PRFACHERS; OR, BLACKFRIARS OF 
GuitprorD. Rev. OC. R. F. Palmer, 
4, Ivy. J.T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 
5. ON A Rina Founp at LANeERcOsT (Illustrated). 
R. 8S. Ferguson, F.S.A 
6, ON THE FonT AT ‘igsisorox (Illustrated). J.T. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 8 
7. — ARCHEOLOGY AT + — Rev. Joseph 
irst 
8. AN INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH PLA1E or Rut- 
LAND.—Part I. (Illustrated). R.C. Hope, F.S.A. 
9, Notes FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS, (Continued.) 
Justin Simpson. 
10, On THE DoomspDay Book (Illustrated), Roach le 
Schonix. 
11, QUARTERLY NOTES OF ARCHROLOGICAL PROGRESS 
AND DEVELOPMENT, 
16. Reviews oF New Books, 
London: BEmROsE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey; and 
Derby. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 327, will be published on SATURDAY, 
January 15th. 








ConTENTS, 

1, Lorp SHAFTESBURY’S LIFE AND WorRK, 
2. THE UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 

3. NAUCRATIS AND THE GREEKS IN Ecyrpr, 
4, PIcTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN. 

5, THE CaNnapDIAN Paciric Rartway. 

6, COLONEL YULE’S ANGLO-INDIAN GLOSSARY. 
7. CHURCH PATRONAGE, 

8. A ScHoot oF ENGLISH LI1ERATURE. 

9, CONSTANTINOPLE, Russia, AND INDIA, 
10, Tur ComING SESSION. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 61st Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps. 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hewor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnxtt, M.D. 
London: J, Errs and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 
Twentieth Edition, post- free, One Shilling. 
WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these 7 By Roserr G, 


Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C 
London: @. MrrtcHRL and © » Red Lion Court, 





oman Street; and SImPKIN oe Co. .» Stationers’ Hall 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
POEMS. Third Collective Edition, Complete. In 2 vols. 


feap. 8vo, 9s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection from Coventry 


Patmore’s Work. Edited by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 














London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BAG. 





MILK AS FOOD 


THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884, In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 








WHISKY. (The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.-—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat: 
M A G N E S [ A * Constitutions, Ladies, Obildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








post-free on 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


application to the 
_ OF MEAT, 


USE LIiEBIG 
Cookery Books 
COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


By HALL CAINE, 
Author of “ The Shadow of a Crime,” &c. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF “SISTER DORA.” 
Immediately, square 8vo, picture cover, 4d; cloth, 64. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four 
Illustrations, 





*“READ ‘FATAL ZERO.’’’—Cuarxes Dickens (the late). 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By 


Percy FiITzGERALD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “‘HELEN’S BABIES.” 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton, 


Author of “ Helen’s Babies,’’ &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS,” 


SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS. By James 


Runciman, Author of “Skippers and Shellbacks.’”” Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. [Immediately. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “* The GATES AJAR.” 


BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. Stuart 


Puretrs, Author of “An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ * Beyond the Gates,” &. 
1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 





By the AUTHOR of “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE.” 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Sarah 


TyrLer. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. [Immediately. 





The IRISH QUESTION. 


IRELAND SINCE the UNION: Sketches 


of Irish History from 1800 to 1886, By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











SECOND EDITION. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY. Edited by Franz Harnis, 

PRESENT PosITION OF Evrorean Poritics.—I. GERMANY. 

Last Worps wiTH GENERAL Gorpoy. By Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald 
Graham, K.C.B. 

M. Renan’s Later Works. By Andrew Lang. 

IRELAND BEYOND THE PaLE. By Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bart. 

BENVENUTO CRELLINI’S CHARACTER. By J. A. Symonds, 

Tus InoN AND STEEL TRADE. By Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart. 

WoMANHOOD IN OLD Greece. By Mrs, E. Lynn Linton. 

THE New Rerormation.—Part I. 


1. By Rev. Charles Voysey. ’ 
2, By the Hon. and Right Rev. W. Clifford, R.C. Bishop of Clifton. 


LorpD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S RESIGNATION, By the Editor, 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
AUBANEL AND THE PROVENCAL RENAISSANCE. By Edward Barker. 
“*TueE Statistics OF Morauity.” By Herman Adler, 
PROFESSOR HUxLeEy’s DEFENCE. By W.S. Lilly. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





ROUND THE WORLD IN A YACHT. 





This day, with Maps and 150 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA 
TO KAMSCHATKA AND NEW GUINEA. 


“With Notices of Formosa, Liu-Kin, and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. 


By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.L.8., F.Zoologic.Soc., F.R.G.S., &. 


“ It would be difficult to find a more attractive Christmas gift. It is sumptu- 
ously got up and lavishly illustrated; while the numerous maps and charts of 
comparatively unfamiliar lands and waters give it serious geographical value...... 
When our readers refer to the volumes for themselves, they will be rewarded by 
a most varied narrative of travel.””—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. Harmann WEBER, F.R.C P, 

** Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to érinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.RC.S, 

** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
Francis Parsons 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Branch OFFICEs: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND ViL“LAGe Book Cxiuss SuppLieD ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Art GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sers on SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 








All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Now ready, with 10 Illustrations, Sixpence. 
THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886, 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 


H E E xX I fT O RR. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
The JANUARY NUMBER, Saeed a New Volume, 


contains 
An ETCHED PORTRAIT of Canon WESTCOTT, 
As a Frontispiece to the New Volume. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.—I, ReEcENT THEORIES. By Rev, Pro- 
fessor Sanday, D.D. ; 
Canon Westcott. By Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. 
Tuk PROPHBTESS DEBORAH. By Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Dirricutt Texts. By Rev. Canon S., R. Driver, D.D. 
— AND ONESIMUS, T#E LETTER-BEARERS, By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D. 


SURVEY OF OLD AND New THSTAMENT LITERATURE. By Rev. T,. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., and Rev. Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 
London : Hopper and StovueuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


PSTAIBRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two sey 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buokingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent, —Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall Hast, 8,.W, 
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BLACKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DR. MACKAY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 86th Thousand, Revised, 
18mo, sewed, 4d ; in cloth, 6d. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 175th Thousand, 
Revised, 18mo, ls. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 11th Edition, Revised, 
crown 8yo, 28. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Revised, crown 8vo, 3s, 

MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political, 11th Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY. With Illustrations, 25th Thousand, Revised, 1s 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged by Professor Larwortu, F.G.S., Mason Science College, Birming- 
ham, 2s 6d. [In the press, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Engravings, Revised and Enlarged, Third Edition, 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 
Engravings, New and Revised Edition. [In preparation. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 
with Glossary, 7s 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOKS. 
OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners. Third 
Edition, with 52 Engravings, ls 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged, crown 8yo, witli 188 Engravings, 7s 6d, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes, Fifth Edition, with 156 Engravings, 3s, 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Engravings, 14s. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. Crown 


8vo, 108 


dlst Thousand, 


Sixth 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S MANUALS. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, Bio- 
graphical and Critical. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS. From Chaucer 


to Shirley. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book. 
By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. DarNnELL, M.A, Ninth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRANCI: an Easy Greek Construing 
Book. By the Same Authors. Fourth Edition, fcap, 8vo, 3s. 


CAMENARUM FLOSCULI. By Dr. Ports and A. W. 
Hearp, M.A. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and PRIVATE STUDENTS. With Notes and Essays. By the 
Rev. J. Hunter Smitu, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 
8vo, with Maps, 6s, 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Jouy 


Grerarp. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : a Practical Manual for 
Use in Schools. By Dr, James CurRIE, 38th Thousand, ls 6d, 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. By Francis Curnsertson, M.A., 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, 1s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By Cuartes Smitn, St. 
Thomas, Charterhouse. 3 Parts, each 6d. Answers to each Part, 2d. 


JOHNSON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY, 86th Thousand, Revised by Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., &c. 
With Engravings, 1s, 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Etymological and Pronouncing. Designed for Use in Schools and 
Colleges. Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purr, M.A, Ninth Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, pp. 795, 73 6d. 

The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WORD-BOOK. By the Same. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, pp. 269, 2s. 


The ART of SINGING. By Atsert B. Bacu. With Musical 


Exercises for Young People. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


and 


BLACKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHUOLS, 

STANDARD READERS. Book I., 8d; II., 9d; IIL, 1s; IV, 
1s 3d; V., 1s 4d; VIL, 1s 6d, 

GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Primer, 94; Book I., 9d; IL, 
1s; III., 1s 3d; IV., 1s 6d; V., 1s 6d; VI., 1s 9d. 

HISTORICAL READERS. Short Stories, 1s; Book I., 1s; 
II., 1s 4d; III., 1s 6d. 

RECITATION BOOKS. I. and IL., each 2d; III. and IV., 
each 3d; V. and VI., each 4d. 


A Complete Catalogue of Elementary Scrics, with Specimens, will be sent post-free to 
Head Teachers on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SHE: 
. 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “‘ King Solomon's Mines,” &c. 

With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 
uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 
thereon inscribed. 

“*King Solomon’s Mines’ showed the anthor at his ease, and now in this new 
and marvellous work, * She,’ he is not merely at his ease, but has produced a work 
head and shoulders above anything else of the kind extant...... Not ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels’ or any work of the kind, has been equal in strength. and, in many 
respects, in humour to ‘ She.’ ’’—Scotsman. 

“Tt is informed by an energy and intensity of imagination that is not to be had 
for the asking......Mr. Haggard has vision and faculty, swiftness and strength,”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


By H. 





LAYS and LEGENDS. By E. Nesnir. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Setting aside the later work of such acknowledged sovereigns of song as Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne, we do not know where to look 
amongst contemporary singers for Mrz. Nesbit’s superior in many of the rarest 
and truest poetic gifts.”—County Gentleman, 

“There is a note of passion in every poem, and a note of a quality which 
has only been attained hitherto by Mrs. Browning. In short, we are intro- 
-— to a new poet, and we may expect something very fine from her.””—Vanity 

au. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lana. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 6d; or 
printed on hand-made paper, prics 10s 6d. In a few days. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dore, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


COMPLETION of EWALD’S ISRAEL. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hernricu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) The POST-APOSTOLIC AGE, 
Translated by J. F. Smit. §Svo, 18s. 
*,* Vols. I, and II., 24s; Vols. III, and IV., 21s; Vol. V., 188; Vol. VI., 16s; 
Vol, VII., 21s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. By Cuartes J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author 
of “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


The REFORMED CHURCH of IRELAND 


(1537-1886). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES ;’” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 
1883. By Lady Brassey, 
CABINET EDITION. With Map and 220 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
entitled ‘‘ THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth, 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS: an Inquiry into 


the Economic Conditions of Railway Working in Different Countries, By J. 
8. Jeans, Secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute. 8vo, 123 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with 
numerous Examples. By Bensamin WILLIAMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, &c, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 
8vo, 10s 61. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

To be had also in Two Parts. 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
Part Il, ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 


price 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
Part II, INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 8vo, 12s. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 8vo, 10s 6d, 
LITERARY STUDIES. With Prefatory 


Memoir and Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


8vo, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


In the JANUARY NUMBER of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE the following 


Continued Stories are commenced :— 





THIRD EDITION. 


'1HE NINETEENTH CENTU 
JANUARY. 2s 64. ae. 
“LocksLtey Hath’ AND THE JUBILEE. B i 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. yee te 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: A REPLY. By the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
HILL-DIGGINa AND Maaic, the Rev. Dr, 





B;) Jessopp. 
By George J. . Romane, 


(1 99 + PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION, 

The DANVERS JEWELS. By Pax. of which Tuomas DEKKER. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Home News says :—‘ The first instalment gives promise of a refreshing originality of style, andan unusual | BisHorps AND S1sTeRs-1n-Law. By the Right Hon. 
facility in the description of character.” g Lord mae. o 

And the Pictorial World says :—‘ In ‘ The Danvers Jewels,’ by * Pax,’ we recognise the subtle skill which “the Right _T. atone 8 AS ScHOOLs. By 
has before excited our admiration. Tue TRUE REFORM OF THE HovsE or Lorps, By 


Lord Brabazon. 

Pure BEER. By W. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P. 

Rurat Russia By Lady Verney. 

THE ZENITH OF CONSERVATISM. By Matthew Arnold, 
London: KrGan Pavt, TrencH, and Co. 


RED SPIDER. By the Author of “John Herring,” 


** Mehalab,” &c. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. By Charles W. 


Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Throngh Holland,” &c. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 14s. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror JANUARY. 
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From MOZART to MARIO. By Louis Engel. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s, 

“The book abounds with amusing anecdotes, and with droll reflections on love, literature, and life 
generally.”—St. James’s Gazette. : 

“ No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time.” —World. 

** Mr, Engel’s book is thoroughly clever and interesting.” —Graphic. 


On the BOX SEAT. From London to Land’s 


End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood, by George Pearson, from 

Designs by the Author, J. J. Hisszy. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

‘The 16 illustrations with which the work is embellished, are all from Mr. Hissey’s facile and accom- 
plished hand, and serve to perfection their office of adding vividness to the impressions produced upon the 


THOUGHTS ABOUT Party. By the Earl of Selborne. 

InpIa: A Repty To Mr. S, Smitu, M.P. By Sir M, 

E. Grant-Duff. 

Pavt Berr’s Scrence 1n Pouitics. By Madame 

Juliette Adam. 

Is CONSTANTINOPLE, WORTH FIGHTING FOR? By An 
Old Resident. 

M. Zora asa Critic. By Frank T. Marzials, 

RaiLway Rates. By C. T. D. Acland, M.P. 


Proressor Dicey ON HOME-RULE. By Canon 
MacColl. 

Dogs 1n Lonpon, By Sir Charles Warren. 

THE LOwEeR EpvucaTION oF WomEN. By Helen 


M‘Kerlie. 
JUBILEE-TIME IN IRELAND. By T. M. Healy. 


Rin 


CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED 
STaTES: UNiIversity Epvucation. By President 
Charles K, Adams, 

ConTEMPORARY. RECORDS :— 

1. OnIENTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
2. Socrat Puintosopuy. By John Rae. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IssistTer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ' 
Ready JANUARY 17th, price 4s. 
COTTISH REVIEW, 


mind of the reader by the verbal descriptions.”"—County Gentleman. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From the German 


of the late Professor Max Duncker, by Dr. Evetyn AssortT and §. F, ALLEYNE, Vol. II. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of 


FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juiia Parpor. A New Edition, in 3 vols, demy 








“So 


een: 





ct 


8vo, 423, . JANUARY. 
“Miss Pardoe’s pictures of French history are as charming as a novel.”—H. T, TUCKERMAN, 7 ji ConTENTSs. 
‘* Miss Pardoe has here produced three delightful volumes. The reign of Louis XIV. may be said to in- | 1, [yr JortspicTION OF THE ENGLISH COURTS OVER 


clude all that was interesting in the seventeenth century.”—Atheneum. ScoTSMEN. 
2. Mr, SPENCER’s “ UNKNOWABLE.” 
3. BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM. By D. Bikelas. 
4. St. MAGNUS OF THE ORENEYS. 
5. THE FISHERIES QUESTION FROM A CANADIAN 
Point or View.—II. By W. Leggo. 

6. Eaypt ON THE EVE OF THE ENGLISH INVASION. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
8. SummMaRIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 

ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


ie ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVI 


EW. 
JANUARY, 1887. Price 5s. 
1, CHINA: THE SLEEP AND THE AWAKENING. By 


the Marquis Tseng. 
2, THe Empress OF Inp1a. By Colonel Sir Owen T, 
By Colonel Sir Charles 


Burne, 
By Colonel Malleson, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1887. 
The FIRST NUMBER is now ready, and contains Unpublished Pieces by Lord BYRON, 
and Articles by Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, Mr. E. A. WHITMORE, M.P., Mr. GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL, Captain COLOMB, M.P., Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, VERNON LEE, &c. 








whe 


8, THE GREEKS In ASIA, 
Wilson, K.C.B. 
4, —- Women or Inpia, 





5. THE PACIFICATION OF THE SupAN. With a Map. 
H. F. Harrison Smith, R.N 

6, INDIA PAcIFIED AND PURIFIED. 
Hutton. 

7. EARLY History AND LEGEND OF GuJARAT, By 
W. G. Pedder, C.S.I. 

8, THE INDIAN BourzBons. By Colonel W. Kincaid. 

9, THE WELLESLEYs In INDIA. By the Lord De 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE: 
Classical and Modern. 


Also, “THE LEGEND OF ‘IL CENACOLU:’ a Poem.” 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Writer of “The Life of Fra Angelico,” &c. 
In White Florentine binding, price 6s. 


By James 





Ae ok aol 


Mauley. 
10. Tue EasteRN Question. By “* Asiaticus,” 
Summary OF Events, REVIEWS. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Syuare, E.C. 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Price i 
ls 44. JANUARY PART now ready. ; 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 25 Illustrations, 

THE HUNDREDTH Man. Frank R., Stockton. 

Carancro.—Part I. Geo. W. Cable. Illustrated. 

An Inpian Horse-Race. Illustrated. 








Florence : LOESCHER & SEEBER. London: SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188 Fleet Street, E C. 
And at all Booksellers’. 





Price 5s. 


OLAV THE KING AND OLAV 
AND MARTYR. 


By JOHN FULFORD VICABRY, 


Author of “A Danish Parsonage,” ‘Readings from the Dane,’? “An American in Norway,” and 
“A Stork’s Nest.” 


&e., &e. 
Post-free, 1s 7d; or 193 per year, post-free. 
T. FisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


T, NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price | 
ls. JANUARY PART now ready. q 
MILLET AND THE CHILDREN. 17 Illustrations. 
A Fortunate Openinc. Frank R, Stockton. 
Illustrated. 
Tue Story oF Prince Farry-Foot. F, Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated. 


KING 








C., &e. 
Post-free, 1s 2d; or 14s per year, post-free. 
T. Fisuer Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


IND. A Quarterly Review of & 
Psychology and Philosophy. mo ; 

No. 45, beginning Vol. XII., is now ready, containing 
Contributions from Professors H. Si1p@wick, W. 
Jamus, R. ApAMsoN, A. SETH; Messrs, J. WARD, J. 
Sutty, F. Gatton, and others. Price 3s; Yearly 
Subscription, post-free from the Publishers, 12s, 
payable in advance. 

WittiaMs_ and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
. CHOES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 

the late Rev. E. M. Getpart, M.A. of 
Croydon. With Portrait and Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Upton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
London: Ke@an Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO. 13 Waterloo Place. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 
And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE ST@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 








CLASSICS, 
Macmillan’s Latin Course. First Year. 


By A.M. Cook, M A., Assistant-Master at St. Panl’s School. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. 


By A. M. Coon, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Being an 
Abridgment of ‘* Macmillan’s Latin Course,” First Year. Globe 8vo, 1s 6d. 


- e 
Latin Prose Exercises based upon 
CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. With a Classification of Casar’s Chief Phrases, 
and Grammatical Notes on Cesar’s Usages. By CLEMENT Bryans, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Dulwich College. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Extra Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d.—K EY, 3s 6d. 


An Introduction to Latin Elegiac 
VERSE COMPOSITION. By J. H. Lupron, M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s 
— and formerly Fellow of St, John’s College,Cambridge. 2s6d,—KEY, 
3s 6d. 


Homer.—The ILIAD. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by WaLTER Lear, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Books I.-XII, 14s, 


Gg 1 
Livy. The LAST TWO KINGS of 
MACEDON. SCENES from the LAST DECADE of LIVY. Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. H. Raw.iys, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. With Maps, 3s 6d. 
[CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Ceesar.—The GALLIC WAR. Book IV. 


Edited by C. Bryans, M.A., Assistant-Master at Dulwich College. 18mo, 
1s 6d. [ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


The GALLIC WAR. Book V. Edited 


by C. Conpecr, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo, 1s 64, [ELemMentTary CLassics, 


Cornelius Nepos.—SELECTIONS 
ILLUSTRATIVE of GREEK and ROMAN HISTORY. Edited, for the Use 


of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by G. 8S. FARNELL, M.A. 
18mo, ls 6d. [ELEMENTARY CLassics, 





HISTORY. 
The Methods of Historical Study. 


Eight Lectures read in the University of Oxford. By Epwarp A. FrrEmMan, 
M.A., Hon. D,C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. 8vo, 103 6d. 


The Chief Periods of European 


HISTORY. Six Lectures read in the University of Oxford. By the Same 
Author, 


Our National Institutions. A Short 


Sketch for Schools. By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo, ls. 


8yo, 10s 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Class-Book of Geology. By Aronrpatp 


=a LL.D., F.R.S. With upwards of 200 New Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


The Mechanics of Machinery. By 


A. B. W. Kennepy, M.Inst, C.E., Professor of Engineering and Mechanical 
Technology in University College, London, With numerous Illustra. 
tions, Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. 


With 1,200 Problems. By Sripney Lupron, M.A., F.C.S., F.1.C., formerly 
ee at Harrow. Second Edition, Revised and Abridged. Feap, 
vo, 43 6d, 


Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 
A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By Sir Henry 
E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Professor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S, With numerous 
Illustrations, Medium 8yvo, 


Vols. I, and II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements, 21s. Vol. II., Part I.—Metals, 18s, 
II, Part I1.—Metals, 183. 


Vol. IIIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3 Parts. 
The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives, or Organic Chemis- 
ey, Ms ene Illustrations, Medium 8vo. Parts I, and II., 2ls each. 
ar’ o) 188, 


Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy 
and PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst Z1EGLER, of Tiibingen. Trans- 
lated and Edited for English Students by DonaLp Macatister, M.A., M.D, 
B.Sec., F.R.O.P., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and Teacher of Medicine in the 
University. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 


Part I,—GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


Part II.— SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL 
12s 6d, Sections IX.-XII., 12s 6d. 


Vol. 


12s 6d. 
ANATOMY. = Sections I.-VIII., 


MATHEMATICS. 
An Elementary Treatise on the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With Applications and Numerous Examples. 
By JosepH Epwarps, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, i03 6d. 


A Treatise on Elementary Statics. 


By Joun Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical urer of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63 6d, 


Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
By H. 8S. Hatt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
aster of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8. R. 
Knia@ut, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. Second Edition, Revi and Corrected, 
Globe 8vo, bound in maroon-coloured cloth, 33 6d; with Answers, bound in 
green-coloured cloth, 4s 6d 


Algebraical Exercises and Examina- 


TION PAPERS. To accompany “ Elementary Algebra.’””’ By the Same 
Authors. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. 
Including Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exer- 


cises, Classified and Arranged. By H. S. Hatu, M.A., and F, H, Stevens, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters in Clifton College. Globe 8vo. 


*,* Part I., containing Books I. and II., will be published shortly, price 2s. 


° s 
Arithmetic for Schools. By Rev. J. 
B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant-Tutor, and Lecturer of Caius College, 
Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Master at Eton. With Answers and 1,000 
Additional Examples for Exercises. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. Or in Two Parts :— 
Part I. Up to and including Practice, with Answers. Globe 8vo, 23.—Part II. 
With Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. Globe Svo, 3s. 
*,* The Complete Book may also be obtained, without Answers, at the same 
price. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, as far 


as the Solution of Triangles. By the Same Author. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By the 


Same Author. Fourth Edition (in this Edition the Chapter on Logarithms 
has been carefully Revised). Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Mr. E. J. Routn, D.Sc., F.R.S., writes :—“ It is an able treatiso. It takes the 
difficulties of the subject one at a time, and so leads the young student easily 
along.” 


Higher Trigonometry. 


Author. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,* Both Parts complete in One Volume. Globe 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the Same 


Elementary Algebra. By Cuartzs Smita, 


M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 
4s 6d, 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics, 


Edited by G. EvGENE Fasnacut, formerly Assistant-Master at Westminster 
School, 18mo. 


Goethe.—FAUST. Part I., followed by 


an Appendix on Part If. Edited by Jane Ler, Lecturer in German 
Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge, 4s 6d. 


French Readings from Roman 
HISTORY. Selected from Various Authors, and Edited by C. CoLzeck, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. 4s 6d. 


Racine.—BRITANNICUS. Edited by 


EvGene Petuissier, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Lecturer in University College, 
Bristol, and Assistant-Master in Clifton College, 2s. 


Schiller.—_ SELECTIONS from 


SCHILLER’'S LYRICAL POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir of 
Schiller, by E. J. Turner, B.A., and K. D, A. MorsHeap, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters in Winchester College. 2s 6d. ° 


The New English. By T. L. Kivyeron 


OurpHANT, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 21s, 


A First School Poetry Book. Com- 





iled by M. A. Woops, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. 
‘cap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and COS DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS is NOW READY, ° 


Post-free on 


application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHM 188 
LOCAL EXAMINATIO 1887. 
SHAKSPERS.— MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 

DREAM. Edited by W. Atpis Wrieut, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 870, sift, Covers, 1s 6d, 
OMS8AR.—The COMMENTARIES (for 
). With Notes and Ma: By Onar.es 
E. Moserty, M.A. Extra fcap. oe cloth, 4s 6d, 
Part I. The Gallic War. 2nd 
“ Stands high among the best clasalll we have met.” 
—Saturday Review. 
VIKGIL. With Introduction and Notes. By 
tt cemaecmaeed M.A. In 2 vols. crown 8v0, cloth, 
EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Introduction 
and Notes. By C. B. Heserpen, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 


8v0, cloth, 
nh admirable edition. Mr. Heberden has done 
his work in a ey fashion.” —Scotsman. 
Introduction aud Text, 1s; 


Part II., Notes and Appendices, ls. [Just published, 
HORACE. With a Commentary. nag é 


f @. 
I m College. 2ud Edition, of 8y0, 


“Bound, thorough, and appreciative.’—Journal of 


Educa 
wer. Books XXI., XXIL, XXIII. With 


Introduction and Notes. By M. T. Tatuam, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 49 

“The notes ere sim tly siete, and 
give the things that are wanted,.”—Spec 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books se. “XXIV, 
(for Schools). By the Same Editor. 2nd Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 

“Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised the 
study of Homer throughout the country."—Os/ford 
Magazine, e 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

For the Use of Schools. By J. E. THoroLp Rogers, 

M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 

Oxford. 3rd Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essen- 
tials of the Elements ot Fiepe lene Goomets? as given 
by Euclid in his First With numerous 
additional Propositions a 7 nercione. Edited by 
RK. 0. J. Nrxox, M. _ pe 8vo, 7a 6d. 
Separately—Book per boards, cloth back, 

1s; Books I, and a cloth ls 64; "Books I. -IV., 
paper boards, cloth back, 33 6d 

It is certainly in every way better fitted for use 
than the text-books now in vogue, and should add 
both to the ease and the efficiency of teaching.’”’—J. 

S. Yzo, M.A., Mathematical Master of Fettes College, 


Edinburgh. 
NEW BOOKS; * 


= na 4 by Professor SKEAT. 
published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

The VISION of WILLIAM concerning Piers 
the Plowman, in Three Parallel Texts, together 
with “ Richard the Reckless.” By Wi1ii1am Lana- 
LAND. Edited, from numerous MS8S., with Preface, 
Notes, and Glossary, by W. W. SKEAT Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1886. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

The CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS of 
ALEXANDRIA. Eight Lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford in the Year 1886, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A, 

~ 4 Cuartes Biaa, D.D., formerly Senior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Head Master of 

Brighton College. 
Just published, medium 8yo, 8s 6d. 

The PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with 
the Two Parts of ‘The Return from Parnassns.”’ 
Three Comedies performed in St. John’s Col te 
pay A.D. 1597-1601. Edited from MSS. 

the . D. Macray, M.A., F.S.H. 
sEW. “BOOKS b: GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

RACINE'S ESTHER. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by GroreEr SAINTSBURY, Author of 
**A Primer of French Literature.” 

Just published, extra feap. 8yo, cloth, 2. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER.— SCENES of 
TRAVEL. Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Grorce SAINTSBURY, Author of “A 
Shert History of French Literature.” 

UNIFORM with FREEMAN ae. , SLOMAN’S 

“TERENCE.—AND 
published, extra feap. oe oll 33. 
TERENCE. —ADELPHI. With Notes and 
Introductions intended for the wag Forms of 
Public Schools. By A.Sioman, M.A., Head Master 
of Birkeuhead School, formerly Master of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Westminster. 
Just ready, extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
HORACE. — SELECTED ODES. With 


Wempewousys GREEK GRAMMAR. 
WORDSWORTE’S Garars PRIMER. For | A 
oem © 


EASY GREEK READER. By Eve.yn 
and Tutor, Balliol | RDIMENTA LATINA. Bytl theSame. 2, 


GRARUSTED GREEK READE. 
FIRST, B W, G. Ruswarooxs, M.L. 2nd | ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Baay Extracts, 








Extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, 


the Use hat Langoage. 7th 
Béition, 1s 6d P A 


Aszort, ee LL.D., Fellow 


Edition, 23 
SECOND. Oy A.M. Beri, M.A. 36 6d. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS BOUND | p 


ive Schools). With Notes, &c. By A. O. Paickarn, 
-A. 2nd mn, 2s. 
AESCHYLUS. — AGAMEMNON. With 
Notes, &. By A. Srpawicx, M.A., Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College Oxford. 2nd Bdition, 33. 
“There have been many editions of the ‘ Agamem- 
non,’ but none which, on the whole, we should prefer 
for general use to this,””—Spectator. 
AESCHYLUS.—The CHOEPHOROI. With 
Notes, &c. By the Same Editor. 33. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. (for 
Schools). are Ce a brief Homeric 
Grammar, and . By D. B. Mowno, M.A. New 


Halon, Hevieed, Book L, separately, 2. 





SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays. With Notes, 
&. By L. CAmpsett, M.A., and E. Apsort, M. A. 
Limp. Ocdipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes 
Electra, Trachinae. Each 2s. Oedipus Colonna, 
Antigone, Each 1s 9d. 

SOPHOCLES. School Edition. By the Same. 
2 vols., 103 * “jamal Text and Introduction, |' 
4s 6d; Notes, 6: 

THEOORITUS (for Schools). With Notes. 
By H. Krwaston, M.A. -3rd Edition, 4s 6d. 
XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA. Books IV.- 
V. With Introduction and Notes by C. Brac, D.D. 


23 6d. 
XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). 
With Notes and Maps. By J. 8. PHILuports, 
B.C.L. 4th Edition, 3s 6d. 
XENOPHON.—EASY SELECTIONS (for 
Junior Classes). With a Vocabulary, Notes, and 
Maps. By J. 8. Parmurorrs, B.C.L., and C. 8. 
Jerram, M. - 3rd Edition, 33 6d. 

yy W. W. MERRY, M.A. 

ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. The 
Clouds. 2ad Edition,2s. The Acharnians, 2s. The 
Frogs, 23. 
HERODOTUS, SELECTIONS from. With 

Notes, and a Map, 2s 6d. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY (for Schools). Books 

I.-XII. 27th Thousand, 43 6d. 

Books XIII..XXIV. 2ad Edition, 53. 

Book ILI., er a a 1s 6d. 

y C. S. JSERRAM 

EURIPIDIS: © PHIGENTA (for Schools). 3s. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes, 


23 6d. 
LUCIAN.—VERA HISTORIA (for Schools). 
2nd Edition, 1s 6d. 
Demy 8vo. 
SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAG- 
— With Notes, &. By L, Campsext, M.A. 


Vol. I.— Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, 
Antigone. Second Edition, 16s. 
Vol. II.—Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 
Fragments. 16s. 
*,* Text only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
** A solid monument ot “aeons erudition and 
rare industry.”"—Athene 
A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. 
By D. B. Monro, M.A., LL.D. 10s 6d 
“The greatest contribution to the. philolo “4 
study of Greek which has appeared in Englan 
more than a generation.’’—Journal of Education, 
By Prof. JOWETT, M.A. 
ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS.  Trans- 
lated into English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices, Vols. I. and 
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